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THE DATE OF THE CRUCIFIXION ACCORDING 
TO THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


CHARLES C. TORREY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


T might seem to be a duty to apologize for renewing discussion 

of this worn-out subject, where the ground has been raked over 
and over, and the question is generally regarded as closed. The 
raking process has not been finally prohibited, however; and, what 
is more important, there is evidence available which has never, to 
my knowledge, been fully utilized. It is not merely that we are here 
dealing with a Semitic terminology which in the ordinary discus- 
sions has hardly received due attention ; there is also in the problem 
an Aramaic element (as distinct from the Hebrew element) which 
at one significant point has been left out of account in recent 
years; in the Strack-Billerbeck Kommentar, especially, it is com- 
pletely ignored. 

It is now commonly held by scholars, seemingly with good rea- 
son, that the narrative of the Fourth Gospel represents the cruci- 
fixion as having taken place on the day of the passover supper, that 
is, on the fourteenth of Nisan. This conclusion is based primarily 
on the passage 18 2s, in which it is said that those of the Jews who 
conducted Jesus from the high priest to Pilate “entered not into 
the praetorium, that they might not be defiled, but might eat the 
passover” (iva un puavOaow adda paywow 70 wacxa). This was 
in early morning of the day of the crucifixion. “Eat the passover,” 
payeiv To wacyxa, has very naturally! been understood to mean, 


1 Why this was “natural,” and indeed almost inevitable, will appear 
more clearly in the sequel. 


16 
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partake of this first one of the paschal meals; for in the few other 
Biblical examples the Greek phrase happens to have always this 
meaning. See Matt. 2617, Mark 1412, 14, Luke 22 11, 15, and 
2 Chron. 3018. The view of this narrator would then seem to be 
settled beyond controversy; for if the paschal supper was yet to 
take place, the date of the crucifixion was the 14th of Nisan. 
Several other passages have been thought to support this conclu- 
sion, and I shall presently consider them, one by one, before re- 
turning to 18 2s. 

The Christian church has always been supremely interested in 
the paschal meal of the evening of the 14th of Nisan. The reason 
for this, it is hardly necessary to say, is the belief that the “Lord’s 
Supper” described by the evangelists and commemorated in the 
Eucharistic service of the church was the celebration of this paschal 
supper by Jesus and his disciples. Hence the constant reference to 
it, and treatment of it, as though it were the only passover meal. 
Neither the early Christians nor those of more recent times have 
been especially interested in the other days and rites of the Hebrew 
festival; consequently, merely as a matter of habit, the actual use 
of the term “‘passover’” has been more restricted than in the Jew- 
ish usage. The first supper of the passover week was indeed a 
great event, with its own solemnity and festivity; but it was only 
one of the succession of joyous feasts, each one of which had its 
right to the name “‘passover.”’ More than this, there were in that 
week two other festal days to which especial importance was attach- 
ed. One of these was the 15th of Nisan, and the other was the pass- 
over sabbath. Each of the two will receive further mention pre- 
sently. 

Aside from 18 28, there are in this gospel four passages which 
have been supposed to give evidence that the author dated the 
Last Supper on the 13th of Nisan. The first of these is 13 1, which 
as it stands is certainly a very curious saying: “Now before the 
feast of the passover, Jesus knowing that his hour was come that 
he should depart out of this world unto the Father, having loved 
his own who were in the world, he loved them unto the end.” 
The text of the opening verses of the chapter reads as follows: 
mpo de Tis écopTis Tov marx etdws 6 'Incods Ste HAOev avToU 4 
dpa wa weraBy ex Tov Kéopou ToUTOU Tpos TOY TaTEépa ayaT- 
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was Tous idiovs Tovs év TH KOM eis TEAOS Iryarnoev avTous. Kai 
deirvou ywouevov, Tov dtaBoXou dn BeBAnkoTOos eis Thy xapdtay va 
mapacoi avrov ‘lovdas Zinwvos  loxapiwrys, eidws St ravra edwKev 
QUT@ 6 TaTnp cis Tas xEipas, Kai STL ao Oeow EEAADEV Kai pos 
Tov Oedv irayet, éyeipera x.7.r. This is a tangled and awkward 
passage, which may be “interpreted” in various ways; but there 
is no legitimate rendering of the opening sentence which can yield 
an acceptable sense. The Moulton-Howard Grammar, II, p. 32, 
remarks in regard to these verses that “we instinctively recognise 
an editorial hand in the flowing periods” ; but the “flow” is muddy 
to the last degree, and the hypothesis of an editor (in distinction 
from a mere scribe, or a translator) is as unlikely as such a suppo- 
sition could well be. (1) It is quite clear that “before the feast of 
the passover” Jesus did not love his disciples “to the end”; the 
end did not come before the feast. What our Greek text declares 
as certainly not what the author wrote. It is nonsense, as the trans- 
lators of the Old Syriac and the Peshitta saw, emending therefore 
arbitrarily. (2) The mention of the passover feast must have been 
made in mental anticipation of the “supper’’ which is described in 
the next verses; otherwise it is merely confusing and meaningless, 
in view of 12 23, 27, sof. (3) The clause eidws Sti x.7.X. of v. 3 Was 
not composed as a futile repetition of the clause in v. 1. In its first 
occurrence it harks back to the preceding context, 12 23—31, while 
in v. 3 itdescribes, with quite new significance, the consciousness of 
Jesus in the new scene. Vs. 1 was obviously intended as a formal 
introduction, in general terms, to the long narrative which follows; 
as it is marked off, for example, in the manuscripts of the Peshitta 
version. Even so, our Greek text of the verse is impossible, as has 
been shown. (4) deizrvov ywouevou, v. 3, means simply “at supper” 
(“supper having taken place”), precisely like Qavarou ywouévov in 
Heb. 9 15. The supper had already been named in v. 1, and by the 
Synoptists. (5) The author of the Fourth Gospel here plainly takes 
it for granted (as in the many other instances which are exclaimed 
over by the commentators) that his readers are familiar with the 
accounts given by Mark and Matthew, and merely supplements 
them. The desire of Jesus to eat the paschal meal with his disciples, 
the facts relating to their preparation for the feast, and the in- 
stitution of the Eucharist, were matters of common knowledge 
16* 
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and therefore unnecessary to repeat; as this author elsewhere 
(very wisely) omits narrative material quite indispensable for the 
full understanding of his account, because it has already been 
doubly or trebly provided. Thus at the very beginning of his 
gospel he takes for granted the story of the baptism of Jesus, and 
merely gives in 1 s2f. an allusion which demands the readers’ 
familiarity with the Synoptists. This procedure is a commonplace 
of Johannine exegesis. In the present passage, the only reasonable 
explanation of the remarkably summary way in which the narra- 
tive of the “supper” is introduced is to be found in the evangelist’s 
habit. Everybody knew that the Last Supper was the paschal 
supper. 

This is enough. It might be added, that when the Greek is turned 
back, word by word, into Aramaic, every difficulty vanishes, and 
this without the alteration of a single letter; also—what is almost 
equally important—that it is at once evident why the Greek 
translator produced our text. But I am satisfied to have shown, 
without appealing to the theory of translation, that the Greek text 
of 13 1 does not represent what the evangelist wrote. Many others 
have shown this, and the contention is valid. The verse is abso- 
lutely useless as a support for the theory of his earlier dating. The 
evidence, on the contrary, is to the effect that he simply adopted 
as authoritative what his predecessors had established.? 

The second passage is 13 29, in which it is said that when Judas 
arose and left the room, while the Last Supper was in progress, 
some of the disciples thought that he was going out to purchase 
“some of the things which they needed for the feast.” Hence we 
are told, by a long list of exegetes and essayists, that the evangelist 
must have dated the Last Supper on the 13th of Nisan. This, 
really, is a bit ridiculous. Does any one suppose that the provisions 
required to last thirteen able-bodied men through the festal meals 
of seven days were all purchased in advance? This is perhaps the 
most striking single illustration of the way in which the question 
is constantly begged. Incidentally, it must not be forgotten that 
the passover feast which was the most joyous in the whole week 
took place on the fifteenth of Nisan. 


2 Moffatt, in translating the passage, puts a period after the word marépa 
in v. 1; and that is where the first sentence originally ended. 
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The third passage which has been held to point to the 14th of 
Nisan as the day of the crucifixion is 19 36, which declares fulfil- 
ment of the scripture, “not one of his bones shall be broken.” 
Quotations often have a slippery surface, and this is one of that 
sort. If the evangelist was thinking of the legislation of Ex. 12 46 
and Num. 9 ig, it is of course natural to suppose that he had in 
mind not only the idea of the passover sacrifice but also the precise 
date, for Nisan 14 was the day of slaughtering the paschal lambs. 
The quotation is more probably from Ps. 34 21, however, as many 
scholars have decided. The words employed do not precisely fit 
any one of the three passages, either in the Greek or in the Hebrew. 
The form of the verb is obviously the point of chief importance 
here ; and in this the agreement with the Psalm, but not with either 
of the other passages, is exact, in both Greek and Hebrew: ovvrpr- 
Bicerat (13M); as against cwrpivere (MIWA) and out pipovew 
(3). The most natural way of abridging the verse in the Psalter 
is in precisely the words of our text. On the other hand, it is very 
significant that in both verses of the Pentateuch the reading is 
am avrov, As a mere matter of textual evidence, there can be no 
question that Ps. 34 21 is indicated as the source of the quotation. 
Observe also that the immediately following citation of Zech. 1210, 
“They shall look on him whom they pierced,” seems to show that 
the evangelist was not thinking of the paschal legislation, but was 
merely assembling sporadic passages of holy writ which had now 
found their fulfilment. 

The only passage in the New Testament in which the death of 
Jesus is called a passover sacrifice is 1 Cor. 5 7. It will suffice to 
refer to Holtzmann’s comment on this passage (Handcommentar, 
1892). He remarks: (1) There is no special fitness in designating 
the death as a passover sacrifice. (2) Paul was brought to this idea 
merely by the association with the “leaven” of which he had been 
speaking. (3) It is not likely that he had in mind the date which 
(as Holtzmann believed) was assigned by John to the event. 

There is one thing, however, that this commentator forgets—and 
it is quite generally forgotten in this connection. The whole pass- 
over festival (and not simply the preliminary day) was a most 
solemn occasion, and on each of the seven days of the feast of un- 
leavened bread “lambs without blemish” were sacrificed (Num. 
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28 19, 24). Of these days, the 15th of Nisan was set apart as the great 
feast, the “holy convocation” (Num. 28 i7f.). Was there not, after 
all, a “special fitness” in Paul’s designation of Jesus as “our 
passover sacrifice” ? 

To return to the quotation in John 19 36. Those who prefer to 
reject the allusion to Ps. 34 21, which is apposite, in favor of Ex. 
12 46, which is neither especially apposite nor supported by the 
textual evidence, are of course free to do so. Those who prefer the 
psalm certainly have the stronger case. 

The fourth passage, 19 14, differs in character from its prede- 
cessors, and is of more importance. No one of those hitherto dis- 
cussed could of itself have suggested that John dated the cruci- 
fixion on the 14th of Nisan, but could at most be claimed as seem- 
ingly corroborative of a conclusion already reached. In 19 14, on 
the contrary, the all-important event is expressly dated, in the 
words: jy dé tapackevy Tov Tacxa, “It was the Preparation of the 
Passover” ; a dating certainly intended by its author to be unam- 
biguous. For the hearers and readers of that day the phrase doubt- 
less held no ambiguity, but for modern readers of the Greek both 
nouns are equivocal. Hence arises the necessity, which has always 
been recognized, of turning to the Semitic terminology; though 
ordinarily with slight hope of gaining any new light, for there also 
each of the two terms is capable of more than one meaning. 
Christian scholars, as was remarked above, very naturally fall 
back on the church usage, as regards the word “‘passover,” and 
interpret tapacxeu) according to its ordinary meaning in Greek 
writings. The Jewish scholars of course do not feel called upon to 
argue for the mutual agreement of the Gospel records in opposition 
to the view long held by their Christian colleagues, but are content 
to show how this view may be supported by the Semitic usage. 

It is generally agreed, even by those who regard this Gospel as 
out and out Hellenistic, that its author was a man of Jewish birth 
and more or less familiar with Jewish literature. Thus Bacon con- 
cludes, The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate (1918), p. 274; 
ef. Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar, I, p. 836: “ein Mann, der an 
jiidische Vorstellungs- und Ausdrucksweise gewohnt war — und 
ein solcher war doch der Apostel Johannes,” usw. Whether the 
Gospel is a translation, or not, it lies before us in an uncouth Greek 
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which is shot through and through with Semitic forms and lo- 
cutions. In any document written in this bilingual idiom we may 
expect to find in such a phrase as the one before us a mere verbal 
reproduction. Those who are able to believe that our author “wrote 
in Greek, but thought in Aramaic” (Moulton, Grammar, II, p. 33; 
Burney, Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, p.17{., p. 126f.; 
Montgomery, Origin of the Gospel according to St. John, p. 20; 
G. R. Driver, in The Jewish Guardian, Jan. 1923; Howard, in 
Moulton’s Grammar, II, p. 484; and many others) would of course 
agree. The evangelist frequently manifests acquaintance with 
single Aramaic words; and it is very noticeable that his Biblical 
citations are prevailingly derived from the Hebrew, not from the 
Greek. He certainly would have been familiar with the terminology 
of the passover festival. 

The phrase tapacxevy Tov racxa is most commonly interpreted 
to mean the day of preparation for the sacrificial meal held on the 
evening of the 14th, and thus as upholding the current view of 
John’s dating. But there is another interpretation which calls for 
consideration, inasmuch as each of the two nouns is capable of 
more than one meaning, and the question at issue is too important 
to permit hasty or arbitrary decision at any point. [acya is of 
course very often used as the inclusive designation of the feast of 
seven days. It may not be superfluous to illustrate here briefly this 
wider use of the term in the Hebrew-Jewish literature. Pesach 
designates the entire festival in Deut. 16 27, 2 Chron. 35 sf., and 
Ezek. 45 21, in the earlier literature; while the Talmud, Pesachim 
9, 5, in the later period, expressly says that pesach had always 
been used to signify the seven-day feast. It is an altogether natural 
usage. Josephus, Anit. xvii, 9, 3, illustrates it; and so, frequently, 
do the Synoptic Gospels and Acts. Here in John, in the narrative 
of the passion, there is an excellent example in 18 39. Thayer’s 
Lexicon records seven other instances in this Gospel. The wider 
use has some well known variations, of which mention will be made 
below. 

The case of tapacxeui is quite similar. It is the meaning of the 
word in classical Greek that from the first (and very naturally) has 
turned the scale in favor of the now prevailing interpretation of 
the present passage. In the Semitic Greek of our Palestinian docu- 
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ments the word is the standing equivalent of Aramaic NHIVW. The 
latter originally meant “sunset,” but was eventually crowded out 
of use in this sense.* It must then have been much employed in the 
wider connotation “evening” (like Heb. ‘ereb, and late Heb. 
‘arbith, which occurs occasionally in the Talmud); but here also 
it fell into disuse, being replaced by NWI. Next followed the very 
common use of the word to mean “eve”’; i. e. the day before this 
or that fixed holiday (cf. “Christmas-eve,” ‘“‘Sonnabend,” etc.). 
Originally employed to designate the day before the sabbath 
(NNAY NIN), it eventually* was applied also to the most impor- 
tant festivals of the calendar. (The classical Hebrew ‘ereb was 
never used in this way; but later, in the language of the schools, 
it came into use in imitation of the Aramaic.) The Greek-speaking 
Jews regularly employed zapacxevi in this sense. 

The fourth use of the Aramaic word, as the regular name of a 
week-day, was a matter of course. The middle days of the week 
were designated by numbers, “third, fourth, fifth,” but Friday was 
always NMAMY; there was no “sixth day’’ of the week; see Ber. 
Rabba 11, 12a. SAAMYT NB" sometimes occurs, but the unaccom- 
panied term is much more common, as in the anecdote of Rabbi 
Yohanan and the girl-doctor, daughter of a certain Domitian at Ti- 
berias (Jer. Shabb. 14): NWO WADA SNANYS, “on Friday, toward 
evening,” and the similar phrase in Jer. Maas. Sheni, 4. Numerous 
other examples are given in the Aruk and the lesser dictionaries. 
This “Friday,” ‘aribtaé, was taken over by the Syriac church, 
appearing in the earliest writings; examples in the Old Syriac 
Gospels and the Peshitta, Aphraates, ed. Wright, 222, 14; and 
thenceforward constantly. It is attested also in Arabic, the native 
scholars asserting that it came to them “from the Nabateans”; 
see the references in Lagarde’s Bildung der Nomina, p. 64, note. 


3 It seems to have a very interesting survival in Matt. 27 62, where our 
absurd Greek, rj dé ématptov, iris éoriv pera tiv mapackevny (!), must have 
been a mistaken rendering of the Aramaic: I3 S37 “7 TINS 8 NYA 
SHINY, “Now on the following day (that is, after sundown), there gathered 
together,”’ etc. This, exactly, is what the account demands, in order to leave 
no room for misunderstanding; and Matthew is just the writer to use an 
old-fashioned word. 

4 But apparently not as early as the first century of the common era; 
see below. 
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Its Greek equivalent, wapacxevy = Friday, was likewise adopted, 
from the first, by the Greek church; attested all the way from the 
church fathers Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, and 
Origen down to Georgius Codinus (15th century), who in his 
De Officiis, 13, 1, gives the official term for “Good Friday” as 4 
peyahn TapacKeu?). 

To return to John 19 14, qv TapacKeun Tov TarXa: the term 
macxa, as has been shown, is perfectly ambiguous in the Gospel, 
unless its meaning is determined by the context. As for rapacxeuy, 
the statement that it was the day of the crucifixion appears again 
in V. 31, éret Tapaccevy jv, with the further definition, that it 
was the day before the sabbath, and that the latter was a “high” 
day; as of course the sabbath of the passover season always was, 
its inherent solemnity greatly heightened by the celebration of the 
foremost feast of the year. Nor is this all. The term occurs once 
more in v. 42, in a passage which has its close parallels in the 
Synoptists. Both Mark 15 42 and Luke 23 54, at this point in the 
narrative of the passion, define the day as the “Preparation” of 
the sabbath. It would be the natural supposition—unless some 
consideration should render it impossible—that John simply 
carries on the tradition of his predecessors, as certainly he seems to. 
The phrase in 1914 would therefore naturally be supposed to 
mean, “the Friday of the passover week.” So in fact it has been 
interpreted by many scholars. 

We may now turn to the discussion of this passage in the Strack- 
Billerbeck Kommentar. We read, in regard to tapackeun Tov racxa 
(II, p.834f.) : “Der entsprechende hebraische Terminus ist MOB AY; 
er bedeutet ‘Vortag oder Riisttag auf das Passahfest’ und bezeich- 
net als Monatsdatum gebraucht den 14. Nisan. Die Bedeutung 
dieses Terminus ist so feststehend, daB irgendeine Ausnahme ge- 
radezu undenkbar erscheint. Wenn daher der Apostel Johannes 
diesen Terminus griechisch véllig korrekt mit ‘rapacxeuy Tov 
Tacx’ wiedergegeben hat, so kann er damit, falls er sich nicht ab- 
sichtlich miBverstandlich ausdriicken wollte, gar nichts andres ge- 
meint haben als den Riisttag auf das Passahfest oder den 14. Ni- 
san.” The argument then takes notice of those N. T. critics who, 
in their zeal for harmonizing the gospel narratives, and their belief 
that a ‘Preparation of the passover’ is otherwise unheard of, try 
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to make the phrase mean ‘Preparation of the sabbath in passover 
week.’ To this, the reply (p. 835, bottom): “Diese Deutung schei- 
tert daran,da8 7.rov z. Wiedergabe des hebr. M05 AY ist (s. oben); 
und wie dieses niemals vertauscht werden konnte mit einem JY 
MOS. AAW, so konnte ein Mann ...nimmer den Ausdruck ...ver- 
wenden.” A little farther on, the argument is to the effect that 
John could not have chosen to date the crucifixion “on the Friday 
before the sabbath in the passover week,” because that particular 
Friday had no especial historical or typological significance. 

Now this is all utterly blundering and misleading. Billerbeck 
brings it forth from the depths of the Talmud, where he is at home, 
rather than from the history of the Aramaic speech of Palestine, 
where he evidently is not at home. The technical terminology was 
not Hebrew at all, but Aramaic—which makes all the difference in 
the world. The fact is well known, and abundantly attested; see 
the Megillath Taanith, Josephus, Antt.11, 14, 6, Schiirer, Ge- 
schichte, II, p.19, Dalman, Worte Jesu, p. 2, and many others. 
Nobody said either 2°Y or MOD, unless he happened to be reading 
from the Old Testament. The rabbinical Hebrew to which appeal 
is made came into being later, and, in this particular phraseology, 
in imitation of the Aramaic. Billerbeck ignores the use of SHAN Y, 
Tapackevij, as the simple name of a week-day (although the history 
set forth above shows that it must have been current and widespread 
certainly in the first century, and probably long before the time 
of Jesus); since a man might be permitted to say that his father 
died Friday, the 10th of January, without our requiring him to 
show that this particular Friday had ‘historical or typological 
significance.’ 

I believe that it is nevertheless a legitimate question, whether 
the phrase in John 19 14 might not of itself mean “the Prepara- 
tion of the passover,”’ rendering NTIDD NAVY, as well as “the Friday 
of the passover, ” rendering the words NIIOD sy SAIN Y. (Billerbeck, 
829, gives for the former idiom snav SAIN, a form of words 
which is grammatically impossible. ) It is ‘true that all the early 
examples of this technical word, “eve,-abend, Preparation,” are 
in connection with the sabbath only; but the possibility may be 
admitted that it was given an equally early application to the 
principal festal days. It is thus used frequently in the later rabbini- 
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cal Aramaic, sometimes in the construct relation (as above), some- 
times after the pattern of ‘aribtd dé-shabbath4. There is in the 
Midrash Ruth (one of the latest of the midrashim), near the end 
of the section “gaton wé-gadél,” an example of SMO'D Hany, 
meaning “the day before the paschal feast”; the reference is 
given in the Aruk. All this smacks of the rabbinic schools, in which 
there was developed a new terminology in Aramaic as well as in 
Hebrew. Probably no one will doubt that the term was first used 
only in connection with the sabbath (the ‘aribta = “Friday” 
shows that plainly enough), and the absence of any trace of its 
wider use in the first centuries of the present era—where the Syriac 
terminology, especially, might be expected to give evidence— 
creates a very strong presumption that the application to the other 
Jewish feasts was a later innovation. There are at all events three 
undoubted facts to be borne in mind: (1) The wapacxevy in John 
19 14 is not the colorless Greek word, “preparation,” but the Jew- 
ish technical term. This is shown conclusively by vv. 31 and 42. 
(2) The Greek can give no testimony as to the exact form of the 
Aramaic which lies behind it (i. e., whether or not the construct 
state was employed, or in mind), for the proper noun “Friday,” 
or “Preparation,” would ordinarily appear in Greek without the 
definite article (like ca8Parov); cf. also Mark 15 42, Luke 23 54. 
(3) If “John” had wished merely to adopt in his own gospel what 
his predecessors had established, and to give in a single phrase 
their date of the crucifixion, he would most naturally have done 
so in precisely the phrase employed in 19 1s. This is true in either 
language. 

There remains the verse 18 28, which, as was remarked at the 
beginning, has always been the chief support of the modern 
“critical” view. The Jews, in the morning of the day of the cruci- 
fixion, remained outside the Praetorium, “in order that they 
might not be defiled, but might eat the passover.”” We know that in 
fixed Jewish usage, early and late, the term “‘passover,” in whatever 
language, meant either the paschal supper, or the feast of un- 
leavened bread, or the whole festal period. Any one of the successive 
festal meals was a passover meal. Was there, now, any special 
celebration prescribed for the 15th of Nisan, to which the above 
words might refer? The well known fact has been repeated with 
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emphasis, in the preceding pages, that this was the great day of 
the feast, the “holy convocation,” the holiday of rejoicing. Plans 
and preparations for the principal meal on this day had been made, 
we may suppose, for days or weeks past. If these Jewish house- 
holders would have been debarred from joining in this festivity 
with their relatives and friends by the act of entering the Prae- 
torium, it is no wonderthat they remained outside the door! Their 
thought was on the chagiga of that day; and the reason for their 
action could hardly have been expressed in any other way than in 
the words of our text. 

We may turn again to the Strack-Billerbeck Kommentar, where 
this passage is treated on pages 837 ff. After deciding that tacyain 
the Synoptists invariably has the meaning “‘passover lamb,” the 
comment proceeds: “Von dieser Regel bilden die Worte wa ... 
paywow To Tacxa Joh. 18 28 keine Ausnahme:; sie sind also zu tiber- 
setzen: ‘damit sie das Passahlamm 4Ben.’ This would seem to 
render further discussion unnecessary ; the question is nevertheless 
reopened. “Man sagt, wacya miisse nicht notwendig das ‘Passah- 
lamm’ bezeichnen, es kénne auch das wihrend des ganzen Passah- 
festes und besonders am 1. Passahfeiertag (15. Nisan) darzubrin- 
gende Festopfer 1°30 bezeichnen. Als Beleg fiir diese Bedeutung 
von MOD fiihrt man an Deut. 16 2f.; 2 Chr. 35 7—9. Die Stellen be- 
weisen in der Tat, was sie beweisen sollen: MOD kann unter Umstian- 
den ‘Passahfestopfer’ bedeuten; aber nur... wenn der Zusammen- 
hang es notwendig fordert.” (Of course; the question at issue is 
precisely this, whether the ““Zusammenhang”’ does not require it.) 
The matter of the ceremonial defilement is then treated, with 
citation of the Talmudic passages, and the conclusion is reached: 
“Nach diesen Stellen gestattet die Bemerkung des Apostels: 
va wy wavOecw keinerlei Schlu8 darauf, ob mit dem racxa, dessen 
Essen bevorstand, da8 Passahlamm des 14. Nisan oder die Passah- 
chagiga des 15. Nisan gemeint sei.” (Billerbeck’s profoundly lear- 
ned account of the Talmudic prescriptions is always most helpful; 
and the care and accuracy with which these great collections are 
made merit both the admiration and the gratitude of all scholars.) 
He then concludes: ‘Since the Fourth Gospel was written for Gen- 
tile Christians, who herdly had knowledge of the passover customs, 
and since we are under no obligation to take the word pascha in 
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other than its ordinary sense, the conclusion is unavoidable that 
the intended date of the crucifixion was the 14th of Nisan.’ This 
is interesting as showing the variety of questions that can be begged 
in a single sentence. 

The phrase “eat the passover,” then—as Billerbeck also shows 
—could perfectly well apply to the chagiga offerings of the 15th 
of Nisan, if the author of the Gospel believed his narrative—and 
those of his predecessors—to have provided a basis for the under- 
standing. 

There are other facts in regard to payei To racxa, which for 
the sake of completeness deserve to be set forth. There is evidence 
that the phrase was sometimes loosely used in the very general 
sense, “observe the festival.” Abbreviated forms of expression 
would inevitably arise in ordinary usage and become current in 
the terminology of this most important of the Jewish feasts. The 
idiom “slaughter the passover,” meaning the paschal lamb, is an 
example. To speak of “eating” the festival might seem to lay undue 
stress on one feature of the celebration. It is however a feature 
which is always given a foremost place in the prescription for the 
Hebrew occasions of rejoicing. “Go to your homes, eat the fat and 
drink the sweet, and send portions unto him for whom nothing 
is prepared... And all the people went their way, to eat and to 
drink and to send portions, and to make great mirth” (Neh. 810, 12). 
The joyous holidays have always been, and will ever be, occa- 
sions of feasting, in whatever land or nation. Families and friends 
sit down together and eat; and the keen anticipation of this feature 
of the observance is hardly confined to the youngest members of 
our families. We say we are going to have a “feast,” and in saying 
this we have limited the term, which originally signified a holiday, 
to our gastronomic performance. We can even imagine an invitation 
given in this matter-of-fact way: “Will you eat Thanksgiving 
with us ?” 

Such abbreviation as this is common enough in Semitic speech. 
We have a perfect example in the Mohammedan phrase, “to fast 
Ramadan,” where the month is the direct object of the verb. Thus 
Mohammed says in the Koran (2: 181), ““When this month comes 
around to any one of you, let him fast it (yasumhi).” It would be 
perfectly natural and idiomatic, in either Hebrew or Aramaic, to 
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speak of “eating the passover festival,” meaning the sacrificial 
meals (shelamim) of the successive days. It was a feast of gladness 
and thanksgiving (Ezra 6 22, 2 Chron. 30 21). 

By a happy chance we are given an example of the actual abbre- 
viation, and therefore are not reduced to mere conjecture. In the 
account of Hezekiah’s passover given in 2 Chron. 30, we read in 
v. 21: “And the children of Israel that were present at Jerusalem 
kept the feast of unleavened bread seven days with great gladness” ; 
and v. 22 continues: “So they ate the feast (WITS 2N), the 
seven days, offering the sacrifices of the festal meals (ony), and 
giving thanks to the Lord, the God of their fathers.” Our Hebrew 
text is certainly what was originally written, in spite of the 
‘improvement’ in the Greek version, cai cuveréAecay = $1.5 
A literal rendering of the Hebrew sounds barbarous in English, as 
it does in Greek. Our English versions, including that of the Jew- 
ish Publication Society, read: “So they did eat throughout the 
feast for the seven days.” But this is too much eating; besides being 
untrue to the Hebrew: SYIIAT"AS does not mean “throughout the 
feast.”” The late Professor E. L. Curtis (in the Int. Crit. Comm.) 
rendered: “they did eat the offerings of the feast seven days”; and 
of course it was out of this idea, though hardly from this form of 
words, that the abbreviation originated. What the phrase means 
is, precisely, “they celebrated the feast,” «payov ro marya, Such a 
popular locution might not often appear in literature; but if it 
had not been much used, the Chronicler would not have employed 
it. It need not be brought into connection with John 18 2s, for 
in that passage another explanation is obviously better. A wider 
Talmudic use of pesach, to mean the festal offerings of the successive 
days (MOS 05w), corresponding to the paraphrase employed by 
Curtis (see above) is set forth by Billerbeck, Kommentar, p. 837f. 


The foregoing investigation has, I think, thrown some new light 
on the matter of “John’s” dating of the crucifixion. It was decreed 


5 The late Professor Kittel, in his commentary on the Books of Chronicles, 
and also in his Biblia Hebraica, adopted the Greek reading; but there are 
well known principles of textual criticism, and it is probable that few, if 
any, of his expert colleagues have duplicated his ‘emendation.’ It is obvious 
that our Hebrew could never have been derived from the reading implied by 
the Greek—unless “eating the festival’? was the ordinary idiom! 
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by the fates that the passion narrative in the Fourth Gospel should 
make trouble for exegetes. The various uses of pischd, tacxa; the 
un-Greek technical term wapacxev); the curious accident of a 
misleading quotation ; the corruption of the text of 13 1—these have 
provided a series of pitfalls for the reader of the Greek text. In 
addition to this is the obscurity resulting from the evangelist’s 
tacit assumption (where for him convenient) of the Synoptic 
account. 

The Palestinian terminology here illustrated can neither be 
ignored nor made of small consequence. Its history has never be- 
fore been set forth, as far as I am aware. It is quite certain that 
the only rendering of tapacxevy Tov acyxa (19 14) clearly justified 
by the evidence which we now possess is “Friday of the passover 
week,” the Palestinian Greek technical term corresponding to the 
Aramaic ‘arubta di pischa. It is equally certain that payeiv ro 
waoxa in 18 2scannot be claimed as evidence for the earlier dating. 

Where, then, is to be found any scrap of such evidence? It is 
plain that for the settlement of so important a question as this 
no appeal can be made to passages which confessedly are ambiguous, 
The author of the Fourth Gospel was perfectly familiar with the 
clear and repeated assertion of the Synoptists that the Last Supper 
was the paschal meal, and that the crucifixion took place on the 
following day, that is, on the 15th of Nisan. He knew that the 
gospels of Mark and Matthew (at least) were before the public; 
doubtless also, that they were familiar to many of those for whom 
he himself was writing. He does not by any means feel bound by 
their picture of events—his purpose is very different from theirs; 
but here, in the dating of this supreme event, is obviously a case 
where, if he differs, he must do so distinctly. Since he does not do 
this, since also the phrases which he employs would have seemed 
to Palestinian readers® in his day merely corroborative of the Syn- 
optic accounts, it would seem that the conclusion that he dated 
the crucifixion on the 15th of Nisan has the right of way. 


6 Whether he wrote in Palestine, or in Ephesus, or in some other quarter 
of the world, he certainly was not deliberately employing ambiguous modes 
of speech. 
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DER STEIN DES SACHARJA 


D. Dr. ERNST SELLIN 
UNIVERSITAT BERLIN 


IE alttestamentliche Wissenschaft bietet eine Reihe exege- 

tischer Probleme dar, die durch die Jahrhunderte weiter- 
rollen, an denen sich jede neue Generation von neuem versucht, 
und die dennoch nicht zur Ruhe kommen, iiber die schon eine 
kaum noch iibersehbare Literatur existiert. Als solche Probleme 
nenne ich hier nur das des Schiloh von Gen. 49 10, des Immanuel 
von Jes. 7 14, des Ebed Jahwe von Jes. 42 iff. Es kommen Zeiten 
des Skeptizismus, in denen man denkt: sie sind wohl iiberhaupt 
nicht lésbar, es ist genug iiber sie geschrieben. Und doch sind plétz- 
lich wieder neue Lésungen da; immer wieder triumphiert schlieB- 
lich doch der Glaube, daB dem ernsten Suchen noch einmal das 
Finden beschieden sein wird. 

Ein solches Ratsel stellt uns auch der beriihmte Stein des Sa- 
charja mit den sieben Augen 3 9, doppelt kompliziert dadurch, daB 
gleich im folgenden nochmals zweimal, in 4 7 und 4 10, von einem 
Steine die Rede ist. Wollte jemand alle Deutungen dieser drei 
Stellen ausfiihrlich vorfiihren, er wiirde ein recht umfangreiches 
Buch damit fiillen kénnen. Dieser Stein ist ein richtiger Stein des 
AnstoBes fiir die Wissenschaft geworden. 

Wir denken nicht daran, hier eine Ubersicht iiber alle versuchten 
Deutungen zu geben. Wir erwahnen fiir 3 9 nur die des Grund- 
oder Giebelsteines des Tempels, eines Ersatzsteines fiir die Bundes- 
lade, eines Symbols fiir den Zion, eines Edelsteines im Diadem 
Serubbabels oder am Gewande Josuas, eines Amuletts, eines Siegel- 
steines des géttlichen Ringes. Und trotzdem sind soeben fast gleich- 
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zeitig noch wieder zwei ganz neue Deutungsversuche unternommen, 
der eine von Galling in seinem Artikel ,,.Das vierte Nachtgesicht 
des Propheten Sacharja“ (Zeitschr. f. Missionskunde und Mis- 
sionswissenschajft, 1931, S. 193—208), der zweite von mir selbst in 
dem jetzt im Drucke befindlichen Band II meiner Geschichte des 
asrealitich-jiidischen Volkes, 1931. Nur von diesen beiden soll hier 
die Rede sein. 

Galling kritisiert genau wie ich und m. E. vollstandig mit Recht 
den letzten Versuch von Gressmann, Der Messias, 1929, S. 258f., 
in dem Steine einen Siegelstein Jahwes zu sehen, in den der Name 
Serubbabel hineingeschnitten werden sollte. Obwohl auf den ersten 
fliichtigen Blick hiefiir die Analogie von Hag. 2 23 spricht, wo 
Jahwe dem Serubbabel verspricht, da8 er ihn wie einen Siegelstein 
setzen werde, ist doch gar nicht zu verkennen, da8 hier wie Jer.2224 
nur ein Bild vorliegt. Sobald aber in die Sache iibergegangen wird, 
mii®te man gerade umgekehrt erwarten, daB Serubbabel einen Ring 
mit dem Siegel Jahwes erhialt, nicht, wie Gressmann annimmt, 
Jahwe einen Ring mit dem Namen Serubbabels; der Konig tragt 
doch nicht auf seinem Ringe den Namen seines Vezirs. 

Es ist daher zweifellos ein Fortschritt iiber Gressmann hinaus, 
wenn Galling sagt, daB, wenn man die Vorstellung archaologisch 
konkretisieren wollte, nur an eine Inschrift wie Jah oder Jahu ge- 
dacht sein kénnte. Im iibrigen bestimmt er den Sinn von 3 9 ein- 
fach dahin: Jahwe schneidet selbst das K6nigssiegel und legt da- 
mit den Beginn der neuen K6nigsherrschaft fest. Der Hohepriester 
wird gewiirdigt, vor allen anderen schon im Himmel dies Unter- 
pfand der kommenden Thronbesteigung des Messias, d. i. Serub- 
babels zu schauen. 

In der Hauptsache bleibt also Galling doch auf der Bahn Gress- 
manns, auch ihm ist der Stein ein kéniglicher Siegelstem. Dem- 
gegeniiber aber erheben sich drei sehr ernste Fragen: 1. Steht 
irgend etwas im Texte, was zwingend auf einen Siegel-, Ring- oder 
Edelstein hinfiihrt wie in Hag. 2 23; Jer. 22 24? MAB kann vom 
Hingravieren in einen Siegelstein, kann aber genau so gut vom 
Eingravieren in jeden sonstigen Stein oder in Holz gebraucht wer- 
den, vgl. 2. Chron. 2 6 usw. 2. Galling streicht, wie manche andere, 
das Satzchen: Denn siehe, ich lasse kommen meinen Knecht Zemach 
als spitere Glosse. Aber woher in aller Welt weif er dann noch, 

17 
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da8 es sich um ein Kénigssiegel handelt ? Einen Siegelstein trug 
doch jeder Besitzende damals. 3. Kommt Galling mit seiner Deu- 
tung bei 4 10 aus? Bei 47 gelingt es ihm, indem er fiir NYS 
liest MYATT, was natiirlich an sich méglich wire. Aber iiber den 
bai TINT i in 4 10 hiillt er sich in Stillschweigen. Und doch kann 
nur der Deutung schlieBlich der Sieg gehéren, die allen drei Stellen 
gerecht wird. 

Ich erlaube mir daher, meine eigene Deutung daneben zu stellen, 
mu8 zu dem Zwecke natiirlich zunachst kurz von dem Zusammen- 
hange sprechen, in dem 3 9 sich findet. Wir befinden uns in dem 
vierten Nachtgesichte Sacharjas, das seinerseits wieder in drei Teile 
zerfallt. In dem ersten, v. 1-5, sieht der Prophet den Hohen- 
priester Josua im BiiBergewande vor dem Engel Jah.wves stehen. 
BuBtage wurden damals seit der Zerstérung des Tempels oft ge- 
feiert, man wuBte den Zorn Jahwes auf dem Volke lasten 1 12, 
vgl. dazu 7 sff; Jes. 61 1-3; Joel 2 isff. usw. In Jes. 63 >—64 11 
besitzen wir noch unmittelbar die Liturgie von einem solchen Tage. 
Dabei fungierte Josua als BiiBer fiir die ganze Gemeinde, vgl. 
Esra 9 s. Kein Wunder, daB Sacharja einen solchen Vorgang, wie 
er sich damals oft zugetragen haben wird, im Himmelstore schaut. 
Da der Vorgang sich aber im Himmel abspielt, ist hier natiirlich 
der, der die Siinden des Volkes kiindet, nicht ein Prophet, Priester 
od. dgl., sondern der himmlische Anklager, der Satan. Doch er 
wird mit seiner Anklage schroff abgewiesen. Daf es sich hier nicht 
um irgendwelche besonderen privaten Siinden Josuas handelt, folgt 
schon allein aus v. 2: als sein Beschiitzer tritt der Gott auf, der 
Jerusalem erwahlt hat. Josua steht hier also als Vertreter des Volks 
von Jerusalem, und dies ist das von Jahwe aus dem Brande ge- 
rettete Brandscheit. Weil aber Jahwe es neu erwahlt hat (vgl. 
1 14; 2 16), wird dem Josua, dem Vertreter Jerusalems, in einem 
feierlichen Akte die Siindenschuld, die auf ihm lastet, vergeben, 
und er wird zum duSerlichen Erweise dessen in reine Gewander 
gekleidet. Damit ist die neue Gemeinde von Jerusalem entsiihnt?. 


1 In geistvoller Weise hat Galling versucht, durch eine Texténderung 
von v. 2 der Szene einen neuen Sinn abzugewinnen. Er will hier lesen: ,,Da 
sprach der Satan zu Josua: Es gebiete dir Jahwe Schweigen, der Erwahler 
Jerusalems.“* Die Siinde Josuas bestehe also darin, daB er faste und trauere. 
Diesen Sinn hatte eine spitere priesterliche Uberarbeitung absichtlich ver- 
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In v. 6 u. 7 folgt der zweite Teil: Der mit seiner Gemeinde ent- 
siindigte Hohepriester erhalt nun noch ein besonderes Vorrecht: 
auf Erden soll er, falls er treu die géttlichen Gebote erfiillt, der 
selbstindige Leiter und Verwalter des neuen, im Baue befindlichen 
Tempels sein, und stindigen Zutritt soll er im Himmel, im Rate der 
Himmlischen haben. Das ist seine Bestallung zum Hohenpriester 
in einem neuen Sinne. Ich glaube, daB am Schlusse von v. 5 statt 
der drei letzten unverstindlichen Worte zu lesen ist: ,,'" ER ya, 
TROD, d. i. und der Engel Jahwes bestallte thn; vgl. 1. K6n. 12 32; 
Esth. 4 5; 1. Chron. 1516 . Er 1a8t ihn nun vor Gott selbst hin- 
treten. Mit Recht hat Gressmann auf die verwandten babyloni- 
schen ,,Kinfiihrungsszenen“, besonders die des Adapa vor dem 
Gotte Ea hingewiesen, wenn er diese Parallele auch etwas iiber- 
spannt hat. Aber es ist ganz unmédglich, wie er und ihm nach Gal- 
ling tut, deswegen v. 7a hier einfach auszuschalten und das Gottes- 
wort nur auf v. 7b, die Konzession zum standigen Zutritt im Him- 
mel zu beschranken. Denn diese erhalt Josua nur, weil er kiinftig- 
hin der Verwalter des Tempels sein soll. Und es ist doch wirklich 
unmoglich, dies mit der Behauptung Gallings abzutun, Josua sei 
ja schon seit 538 Hoherpriester gewesen. Seit wann er diesen Titel 
gefiihrt hat, wissen wir nicht genau, aber sicher ist, daB er der 
selbstindige Leiter des Tempels bis dahin noch nicht gewesen war, 
einfach, weil noch kein Tempel da war; diese Prarogative — so- 
wohl unter Ausschaltung anderer Priester wie des Serubbabel — 
wurde ihm erst in dieser feierlichen Stunde von Gott verliehen. 

Der dritte Teil, v. s—io, ist der schwierigste und umstrittenste. 
Noch eine dritte Ankiindigung ergeht an den Josua: Er und seine 
entsiindigten Volksgenossen in Jerusalem — nur so ist das 7‘) 
zu verstehen, die gewéhnliche Deutung auf die Priesterkollegen, 
die hier ja gar nichts zu suchen haben, ist sprachlich iiberhaupt 
nicht zu belegen, vielleicht ist fiir 738? zu lesen: "39 die vor 


wischt. Indes, wenn Sach. in C. 7 u. 8 auch ankiindigt, daB das Weinen und 
Fasten hinfort aufzuhéren hatte, nie wird dieses von ihm oder irgendeinem 
anderen Propheten als Siinde aufgefaBt. Die Siinde ist vielmehr wie iiberall 
die groBe Siinde der ganzen vorexilischen Zeit, die die Vernichtung des Tem- 
pels und das Exil herbeigefiihrt hat, vgl. 112 usw. AuBerdem ist die ganze 
Annahme einer priesterlichen Uberarbeitung von C. 3 u. 6 ein Phantom, dem 
jede Berechtigung fehlt. 


17* 
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mir wohnen, vgl. Jes. 23 18; Gen. 4 14; Ps. 15 1 usw. — sollen zu- 
gleich Vorzeichen fiir etwas noch GréBeres, Kommendes sein, ném- 
lich dafiir, da8 das ganze Land einen neuen Herrscher, den Zemach, 
erhalten und damit gleichzeitig entsiindigt und eine Stitte des 
Friedens werden wird. Sacharja spricht hier in offenkundiger An- 
spielung auf Jer. 23 5, 6: Die Stunde, wo das einst VerheiBene 
Wirklichkeit werden soll, ist jetzt gekommen; vgl. auch Jes. 11 9. 
DaB man hier das Satzchen: Siehe, ich lasse kommen meinen Knecht 
Zemach einfach als Glosse streichen will, ist wirklich eine durch 
nichts begriindete Annahme. Natiirlich hat der Prophet bei diesen 
Worten den Serubbabel im Auge, aber Zemach ist er in diesem 
Augenblicke noch nicht, das wird er erst durch die Verleihung der 
Krone (vgl. 6 12) sowie durch die Verleihung des Steines mit den 
7 Augen, von dem hier die Rede ist. Man iibersehe doch nicht, daB 
hier in dem Nachtgesichte die Redeweise absichtlich eine geheimnis- 
volle, orakelhafte ist. Erst hernach in 4 6—10a wird sie ,,konkreti- 
siert“. 

Aber was ist nua dieser Stein mit den 7 Augen, durch dessen 
géttliche Eingravierung der Zemach erscheinen wird? Man geht 
am besten von v. 9b u. 10 aus, die zeigen, da gleichzeitig mit der 
bzw. durch die Eingravierung ein schuldfreies und friedliches Land 
hergestellt werden soll. Das wird, wie auch in Jer. 23 sf. gesagt 
wird, nach v. s dadurch vor sich gehen, da das Land einem neuen 
Herrscher, dem Zemach, zugeeignet wird. Steinerne Urkunden, 
durch welche unter dem Patronat von Gottheiten verdienten Min- 
nern vom Kénige Land geschenkt, steuerfrei zugeeignet wird, ken- 
nen wir aus Babylon seit der Kassitenzeit bis zum Jahre 500 in 
groBer Anzahl. Es sind die sog. Kudurru, die Grenzsteine, steinerne 
Freibriefe, auf denen die Grenzen der geschenkten Mark angegeben 
werden. Sie haben Phallusgestalt, eine Hohe von 20 cm bis zu 1 m, 
oben bzw. an den Randern sind die Embleme der Gottheiten, die 
iiber der Verleihung wachen, eingraviert, bisweilen haben wir dort 
sogar auch sieben Kreise oder Augen, in Babylon ein Emblem des Sie- 
bengestirns. Der Text der Schenkung und die Sicherungsfliiche wer- 
den darunter bzw. dazwischen graviert. Diese Steine sollen also den 
verliehenen Besitz und die angegebenen Grenzen schiitzen fiir ewig®. 


2 Vgl. King, Babylonian Boundary Stones, 1912; Meissner, Babylonien 
und Assyrien, 1920, I, 8.127; Gressmann, Altorientalische Bilder, 1926, 
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Ich glaube, es spricht alles dafiir, da8 dem Sacharja hier ein der- 
artiger Stein vorschwebt, durch dessen Verleihung Jahwe dem 
Serubbabel das heilige Land vermachen und ihn zum freien Herr- 
scher iiber dasselbe, zum Zemach, erheben will. Die 7 Augen, ur- 
spriinglich ein Symbol fiir Sonne, Mond und die 5 Planeten, sind 
nach 4 10 Jahwes Emblem. Dies hochheilige Zeichen ist auf dem einen 
Stein bereits angebracht — Sach. weiB, daB es andere ahnliche Steine 
mit andern Zeichen fiir andere Volker gibt vgl. Deut. 32s — und 
biirgt dafiir, daB der 7-augige Gott iiber das wachen wird, was er nun 
darauf schreiben wird, iiber der Schenkung. Ob mit Gressmann fiir 
die Worte den ich hinlege vor Josua zu lesen ist den ich vor mir hin- 
lege, da Jahwe selbst schreiben will, lasse ich dahingestellt. Es ist 
doch sehr gut méglich, da8 der eben in den Himmelsrat eingefiihrte 
Josua als Zeuge bei der Eingravierung fungieren soll, vgl. Jes. 8 2; 
Jer. 32 10—12. Jedenfalls ist sonst nichts an dem ganzen Texte von 
v. 8—10 zu andern, er gibt einen guten Sinn, auch wenn man nicht 
noch ausdriicklich am Schlusse von v. s ein Satzchen wie und gebe 
shm das heilige Land zum Besitz (vgl. 8 12b; 2 16) als ausgefallen be- 
trachtet. Hiefiir namlich kénnte die Zuriickbeziehung des Ausdrucks 
genes Landes in v. 9 sprechen ; desgleichen die Parallelstelle Jes. 65 9. 

Nun glaube ich, daB eine iiberraschende Bestatigung unserer 
Deutung noch in 4 6—ioa steckt, in den zwei Gottesworten, die 
urspriinglich unmittelbar an das Nachtgesicht von C. 3 anschlossen. 
Auch hier ist in 4 7 von einem Steine die Rede. Bekanntlich bezieht 
man ihn ganz iiberwiegend auf den Giebelstein des Tempels. Aber 
es will nicht gelingen, dabei den groBen Berg, der vor Serubbabel 
zur Ebene werden und aus dem er den Stein herausbringen soll 
— dies bleibt die naichstliegende Deutung —, wirklich befriedigend 
zu erkliren. Meine eigene friihere Erklarung auf den Schuttberg 
(vgl. meinen Kommentar zum Zwolfprophetenbuch 1929) ist wie alle 
andern bisherigen eine Verzweiflungsauskunft. 

Nun setzt aber Septuaginta an Stelle von TWN JINT voraus: 
me Jas d.i. der Bestézstein. Und das ist sicher nach dem, was 
wir iiber den Stein von 3 9 eruiert haben, eine ausgezeichnete Be- 
zeichnung dieses Grenzsteines. Dann aber ist der grofe Berg nichts 
S. 48; 90f.; Texte S. 431; Steinmetzer, Uber den Grundbesitz in Babylonien 


zur Kassitenzeit, AO. 1, 1919; Derselbe, Die babylonischen Kudurru als Ur- 
kundenform, 1922. 
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anderes als der zweigipflige Himmelsberg (vgl. 1 8; 61, dazu Jes. 1413 
Ps. 48 3; Jes. 22; Ez. 2814; Henoch 17 2), der sich auf Befehl 
Jahwes — die Frageform dieses gleicht der der Zauberspriiche, 
vgl. 2. K6n. 2 14 usw. — vor Serubbabel zur Ebene senken soll, 
um auch ihn wie den Josua hineinzulassen. Und aus ihm bringt er 
seine steinerne Besitzurkunde heraus (zu N°S11 vgl. 2 7; 5 3, 5, 6; 
6 1), der die Jubelrufe des Volkes: Huldgeschenk, Huldgeschenk 
(vgl. 6 14, dazu meinen Kommentar) entgegenschallen. 

Aber auch das Riatsel von v. 10 lést sich auf diesem Wege. Auch 
hier ist wieder von dem Steine die Rede. Man deutet bis jetzt die 
Worte yan ta J287 entweder auf das Bleilot oder ebenfalls auf 
den Giebelstein. Aber ersteres ergibt einen ganz unbefriedigenden 
Gegensatz zu den Worten: wer nur immer verachtet den Tag kleiner 
Dinge, denn das Bleilot fiihrte Serubbabel doch schon seit Beginn 
des Tempelbaues in der Hand, und fiir das zweite hat man eine 
einwandfreie philologische Deutung iiberhaupt noch nicht finden 
kénnen, ebensowenig wie fiir eine Beziehung auf einen Siegelstein. 

Sicher ist der beste Gegensatz zu den kleinen Dingen abermals 
die messianische Zeit, vgl. Hag. 2 9. Dann aber wird in dem eben 
habbedil ein uns sonst zufallig nicht iiberlieferter Terminus fiir den 
Grenzstein stecken, indem entweder Ian oder nach der Bildung 
Y33, FPOS, VSP usw. ein “30 zu lesen ist, d. i. der Stein der 
Absonderung. Dies ist nun nicht nur eine Vermutung, sondern der 
Syrer setzt es tatsichlich voraus, er liest kipha d’pursana = Stein 
der Absonderung. Es handelt sich also um die steinerne Urkunde, 
durch die das jiidische Land vom persischen Reich ausgesondert 
und von der sonstigen Welt abgesondert wird. (Vgl. zur Sache 
Deut. 32 8, 9, 12; Jos. 16 9 und das talmudische s5p3, d.i. das 
vom Gemeindeland durch Felsen und Schluchten getrennte Grund- 
stiick, Baba bathra f. 68.) 

Dreimal hat mithin Sacharja dem Serubbabel die Verleihung 
dieses Steines, durch den ihm das heilige Land als freies Besitztum 
zugesprochen werden sollte, in Aussicht gestellt, in dem Nacht- 
gesichte geheimnisvoll und orakelhaft, in den beiden angeschlos- 
senen Gottesworten ganz konkret und deutlich. Die Beobachtung, 
die Galling ganz richtig iiber das Verhaltnis dieser Gottesworte zu 
den ihnen voraufgehenden Nachtgesichten gemacht hat (a. a. O. 
S. 206f.), bestitigt sich also auch hier vollauf. Zugleich ist hie- 
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durch mathematisch sicher bewiesen, daB Sacharja in Serubbabel 
den kiinftigen Zemach erblickt hat. 

Zum Schlusse sei noch darauf hingewiesen, wie auch das fiinfte 
Gesicht vom 7-flammigen Leuchter mit den beiden Olbaumen un- 
sere ganze Deutung bestitigt. Denn wenn hier in dem Worte: Dies 
sind die beiden Olsséhne, die vor dem Herren der ganzen Erde stehen 
4 14 ohne weiteres vorausgesetzt ist, daB nicht nue Josua, sondern 
auch Serubbabel einen Platz im himmlischen Rate hat, so muB 
davon schon zuvor die Rede gewesen sein. Das kann aber beziig- 
lich Serubbabels nur von 4 7 gelten. Danach konnte ohne weiteres 
von zwei in die Himmelssphare erhobenen irdischen Ministern 
Jahwes geredet werden. 

Nach allem glaube ich, daB die Deutung des Steines von Sach.3 9; 
4 7 und 4 10 auf einen Grenzstein im babylonischen Sinne sich als 


die Lésung des schwierigen, viel erérterten Problems bewahren 
wird. 
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THE SEPULCHRE OF THE MACCABEAN MARTYRS 


JULIAN OBERMANN 
JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 


I. Discrepancies. The story of the seven brothers tortured to 
death under Antiochus Epiphanes occupies a singular position in 
the annals of ecclesiastic literature. It is, as far as we know, the 
only instance of a martyrdom that has been revered both in Juda- 
ism and Christianity. To judge by the profound sentiment with 
which the story is told and retold in Rabbinical literature, the me- 
mory of the seven martyrs and their mother must have been 


sacred to the early synagogue in much the same way as it is known 
to have been to the Christian church.! There seems to be ample 
evidence for the assumption that their memory was made at one 
time part of the synagogue worship for the Ninth of ’Abh, which 
day stands out in the Rabbinical calendar as the day of mourning 
kat exachen.? This date is interesting, for it corresponds closely to 


1 The most detailed accounts of the story are found in Lamentations 
Rabba I, p. 34b (ed. Vilna 1878), in Hebrew, and Babyl. Tractat Gittin, 
p. 57b, in Aramaic; cf. Seder Eliahu rabba (ed. Friedmann) XXIX, p. 151ff., 
and p. 153, n. 26. 


2 Remarkable is the statement: MYWNA MIMS Saga numan ms 55 
383 (Ta‘an. 30a; cf. Tractat S6pherim XVIII, 5, 7). Itis noteworthy that the 
Rabbinic narratives of the seven martyrs quoted in the preceding note are 
found in a context wholly given to Tish‘a be-’Abh reminiscences. On the 
other hand, the liturgy of the Oriental synagogue MYIW) MIM 4.43( =) Mp 
i1°33 is nodoubt originally com posed for theNinth of ’Abh; seeSteinschneider, 
Die arabische Literatur der Juden, p. 287 (n. 95) and passim. Another liturgy 
for the same day dealing with our martyrs, see in Zunz, Die Gottesdienstlichen 
Vortraege (2. ed.), p. 131, n. a. Is the liturgy of the so-called Ten Martyrs 
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the memorial day of the seven martyrs in the Christian church, 
generally identified with the First of August.* A still closer corre- 
spondence of date may be seen in the fact that some calendars of 
the Oriental church list the memorial day as the Eighth of August. 
This would be none other than the eve of Tish‘a be-’Abh, on 
which for the Jews too the great day of mourning begins.‘ In a few 
instances we find the memorial day identified with the 25th of 
December; but this would appear to be only another although less 
happy adjustment to the synagogue calendar which, as is well 
known, has adapted this widely celebrated day of the winter sol- 
stice to the commemoration of the heroic deeds of the Hasmonean 
family.5 

Yet while there can be little doubt that the case before us is one 
of a martyrdom originally revered by Jews and Christians alike— 
there are striking discrepancies between the tradition of the seven 
martyrs as presented by the Rabbinical narratives, on the one 
hand, and that prevailing in Christian literature, on the other. 
In patristic sermons, church chronicles and calendars, the seven 
brothers and their mother, often also the priest Eleazar, are refer- 
red to as the holy Maccabeans. This is quite in keeping with the fact 


qpaadnn “NS; ed. Roedelheim, 1853: Seder Tish‘a be-’Abh, p. 62f.), which 
to this day forms part of the T. be-’A. service, merely replacing that of the 
Seven Martyrs? It may be added that in medieval German communities, 
too, the “List of Martyrs” was read on the 9th of ’Abh; see Jew. Encyel., art. 
Martyrology. 

3 See Nilles, Kalendarium Manuale (2. ed.) I, p. 230. The correspondence 
becomes apparent in the Syrian Martyrologium (see below, n. 8), where the 
Semitic name of the month is retained: ual was. In the Synagogue, too, it 
is the First of the month that introduces the period of mourning; cf. Ta‘an. 
TV,6: 33 IN 03353W4; (later, the period of mourning begins on the 17th of 
Tammiz). 

* Nilles, op. cit., II, p. 723. Comp. the various regulations for NYWN IY 
383 in Ta‘an. 30a, and elsewhere. 

5 See Nilles, II, p. 712. The piyyid! ND3IS “3 TAS commemorating the 
seven brothers and their mother is designed for the Sabbath of Hanukka 
(Zunz, p. 131, n. a.). Freudenthal, Die Flavius Josephus beigelegte Schrift etc., 
p. 106, quite properly suggested that 4 Macc. presents a sermon (better the 
expansion of a sermon) held during the Hanukka festival (cf. p. 107, n. 2), 
which latter begins on the 25th of December. See also Gressmann, The Tower 
of Babel, p. 73, n. 30. 
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that the literary origin of the martyrology must be looked for in the 
Old Testament Apocrypha where both the trial of Eleazar and that 
of the seven brothers are told in connection with, and as having 
taken place in the period of, the Maccabean movement.® At the 
same time there is a persistent Christian tradition placing the 
tombs of the martyred brothers in a chapel or a church at Antioch. 
In addition to the uniform testimony of Augustine, Jerome, Chry- 
sostom and Gregory,’ we have of late two witnesses of first magni- 
tude: (a) the authentic manuscript of a Syriac calendar of Edessa, 
of 412A. D.8; and (b) a topographical description of Antioch, of 
equally great antiquity, an Arabic version of which is found in a 
codex of the Vatican Library.® They both, it is true, furnish the 
mother of the seven martyrs with a curious name which, as will be 
seen, was puzzling to later writers, and which indeed would seem 
to defy any plausible explanation. But this does not lessen the 
weight of their combined testimony thatasepulchre of themartyred 
brothers and their mother was existent in the Seleucid capital. 
But of all this there is not a trace in the Jewish tradition of the 
seven brothers as implied by the narratives in Talmud and Midrash. 
They are never spoken of as Maccabeans?°; and nowhere in Rabbin- 


6 2. Macc., c. 6—7 (Charles I, p. 139ff.) and 4. Macc., c. 5ff. (Charles II, 
p. 671ff.). The Syrian Martyrologium refers to our martyrs as qansks;, aoe 
Lutimsas (see the note 8). 

7 See Rampolla, Martyre et Sépulture des Machabées (in Revue de Part 
Chrétien, 1899), p. 295ff. On Jerome’s remark (ed. Vallarsius, ITI, p. 248) 
Antiochiae eorum reliquias ostendunt (against Eusebius’ statement about 
the Hasmonean monument at Modin) see below, note 41. 

8 Published by W. Wright in The Journal of Sacred Literature, 1866, VIII 
(New Series), p. 45ff., with an English translation, p. 423ff. A detailed 
analysis of the text is given by H. Achelis, Die Martyrologien, p. 30ff. A new 
collation of the text together with a Greek translation is offered by Graffin 
and Duchesne in Acta Sanctorum, Nouembris II, I, p. [LIT] ff. 

® The MS—No. 286—is described by Rampolla, p. 390. Guidi’s Italian 
translation (quoted by Kraus, Synagogale Altertiimer, p. 226, n. 1) is not 
available to me. In what follows I have made use of a French translation 
by Mme. Olga de Lébédew, Récits de voyages d’un Arabe (St. Petersbourg, 
1902). I regret that I have not yet been able to obtain a photostatic copy of 
the Vatican MS. But compare the Addendum below, p. 265. 

10 In some Rabbinical recensions the martyrdom is even placed in the 
Hadrian period (see below, n. 44). Only in Josippon (ed. Guenzburg, p. 124ff.) 
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ical literature do we find mention of their tombs or of a synagogue 
in their honor. Whence this sharply marked disagreement between 
Jewish and Christian tradition concerning one and the same event 
and one and the same cult ? Is it conceivable that the Agadic narra- 
tives are independent of 2. and 4. Maccabees, notwithstanding 
various po‘nts of evidence to the contrary"? Is it, on the other 
hand, at all likely that a Christian sanctuary was built on the 
sepulchre of Jewish saints—unless it was originally a Jewish 
synagogue subsequently adopted, together with its real or legend- 
ary martyrological relics, by Christians and made over into a 
basilica ?12 Logic, however, is not the only support of the answer 
which must be given to this question. The author of the description 
of Antioch mentioned above actually says of the Maccabean chapel: 
cette église avait &é d’abord une synagogue.1* Is it therefore not all 
the more striking that no trace of either the title of the martyrs 
as Maccabeans or of the synagogue to their memory is found in the 
very Agadic literature in which they otherwise occupy so con- 
spicuous a position ? 


II. A Judeo-Arabic Recension. These questions have become 


pertinent to me in connection with a version of the martyrology 
contained in the recently discovered Arabic Farag-Book of Nissim 
Ibn Shéhin of Kairowén.1* A comparison of this version with the 


and the so-called Chronicles of Jeralmeel (ed. Gaster, p. 263) the story is 
connected with the Maccabean movement; but these texts, as has often been 
pointed out, stand outside the Rabbinical tradition, and present the story 
of our martyrs including Eleazar (who is never connected with the seven 
brothers in the Rabb. narratives) by means of more or less faithful adapt- 
ations from the Books of Macc. 

11 Freudenthal, p. 97: “‘An der Identitaét der hier (in the Talmud, 
Gititn 57b) geschilderten Ereignisse mit den Grundziigen unserer Predigt 
(4. Macc.) ist nicht zu zweifeln.” 

12 Qn the frequent cases of appropriation of synagogues by Christians see, 
e.g., Elbogen, Der jiidische Gottesdienst (2. ed.), p. 450£. 

18 Lébédew (see above, n. 9), p. 85; see Rampolla, p. 390. 

14 Qn the discovery of the unique MS (now in the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, New York), see Harkavy in the Steinschneider Festschrift (He- 
brew part), p. 9ff. A text edition of the Farag-Book has been prepared by 
the present writer, and will shortly appear in the Yale Oriental Series (Kohut 
Foundation). For a preliminary orientation, see Obermann, Ein Werk Aga- 
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Talmudic and Midrashic parallels makes it clear beyond shadow of 
a doubt that what Ibn Sh&hin offers is nothing but his Arabic 
adaptation of purely Rabbinic material. In the theological dialogue 
between the youngest brother and the tyrant; the message given 
by the mother to her youngest son for the patriarch Abraham; the 
Psalm quotation applied to the self-inflicted death of the heroic 
mother!5—in all these and many other typically Agadic details 
Ibn Shahin follows the Rabbis with verbal precision. Only one 
passage of his recension has no parallel in the Rabbinical sources 
as they have come down to us. And this passage has to do with 
the very questions to which a comparison of the Jewish tradition 
of the martyrdom with the Christian led us a while ago. The two 
clauses of immediate import for these questions read as follows: 


mpw mows onvdy 3) 
‘3 MD TyD M93 AOD SX Mm 


What we face here isnothing less than direct evidence ofa Rabbinical 
source corroborating in as many words practically each detail of, 
and spreading much light on, the Christian tradition. 

The whole significance, however, of the passage just quoted be- 


comes clear by a critical examination of its details. We notice at a 
glance that each of the two clauses contains a Hebrew phrase. This 
is in itself quite in keeping with Ibn Shahin’s work. Intended as 
it is for Arabic readers of Jewish faith, it often leaves in the Agadic 
stories which it adopts such Hebrew words as present popular 
technical terms or proper names—e. g. Torah, Israel, Mishnah, 
etc.—just as they stood in their original context, i.e. without 
putting them into their Arabic-Muhammedan equivalents.!® This 
is certainly the case in the second of the above clauses. In the first 
clause a slight scribal error has caused some confusion. Fortunately 


disch-Islamischen Synkretismus, in the Zeitschrift fiir Semitistik, 1927. The 
story of the seven brothers is contained on fol. 22a—25a of the MS = p. 25 
to p. 28 of the forthcoming edition. 

35 Ps. 113 9; but see below, n. 35. 

16 This feature, common in the writings of Judeo-Arabic literature, may 
be said to be the only certain stylistic characteristic by which these writings 
are marked off from their Muhammedan-Arabic contemporaries. Often, 


however, we do find _}5\ ysl JI for “Israel,” 3\ | 9-| for “Torah,” ete. 
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the error is easily recognized. Transliterating!? the clause into 
Arabic script we obtain the curious reading: 
Pa) “4 dumnns$ Pies (.09 

Assuming the text of the manuscript to be correct, the meaning of 
the clause would seem to be: “And there was built upon them 
(viz. upon the martyred brothers and their mother) an eightfold 
synagogue.” We realize of course that this is extremely awkward. 
Yet oddly enough, this startling statement is not without several 
suggestive analogies. We remember that 1. Maccabees relates how 
Simon Maccabaeus erected a memorial on the sepulchre of his 
family, setting up seven pyramids one against another, for his 
father and his mother and his four brethren.1® On the other hand, 
the Agadic narratives make the mother of the martyrs bid her 
youngest son say to Abraham that he may not be unduly proud 
for having built an altar for his son, seeing that she had erected 
seven altars for her seven sons.!* It would seem obvious that, if 
“pyramid” or “altar” was replaced in the recension of Ibn Shahin 
by “synagogue,” it was inevitable that the number seven be re- 
placed by eight. For, immediately preceding the passage about 
the building of a synagogue on the tombs of the seven brothers 
and their mother, our recension tells that the tyrant ordered them 
all—i. e. their eight corpses—to be buried together.?° Consequently 
the synagogue on their tomb is said to have been not sevenfold, but 
eightfold. 

Yet tempting as this argument in defense of our text might be, 
I cannot bring myself to believe in its correctness. At best it may 
explain the fact that the copyist responsible for the reading under 
discussion actually did write ganisat sheminith, but nothing more. 
Even if sheminith could ever have been used in the sense just de- 
scribed—which is extremely doubtful—there would be nothing to 


17 Or perhaps “re-transliterating,” for I am not at all convinced that the 
Farag-Book was not written originally in Arabic characters. 

18 1, Macc. 13 27-30; cf. Oesterley (in Charles I) a. 1. 

19 Ibn Shahin, p. 28, 2 (of the edited text; see above n. 14) renders the 


passage as follows: ese es) es PMs? Dotg) laoaly Lede Coes Cul 


as a Luwail Lo > 5 os ome Als — thus omitting the Nina Aysaw 
of the Rabb. stories! —For another analogy, see below, n. 39. 
20 P. 28, 7 (of the edited text): Xol 3 GB er80 ys 
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account for the transition from pyramids or altars to synagogues. 
But what makes this reading appear to be certainly wrong is an 
examination of the linguistic and literary nature of Ibn Shahin’s 
work. It is out of question that this author, had he intended to say 
“eightfold synagogue,” would use for the numeral a Hebrew word 
in the midst of his plainly Arabic narrative.?1 The only conceivable 
reason for his combining the Arabic word kanisat with a Hebrew 
word would be if—in agreement with Ibn Shahin’s method rigidly 
observed throughout his work—the Hebrew word presented a 
technical term or a proper name, in construct relation to the pre- 
ceding kanisat. But there is only one proper name which would 
suit the context and at the same time account for the error of the 
copyist in the passage before us. And this is the name commonly 
used in Rabbinical literature as the family name of the Maccabeans, 
namely: Hasmonean.?? We must therefore assume that originally the 
passage read: 


3 NUT AatS eters 55 


That is to say, the synagogue built on the sepulchre of the martyrs 
was called the Synagogue of Hashménith.*4 The feminine ending 


21 Without an exception, I. Sh. uses Arabic numerals even when the 
substantive, presenting a Hebrew technical term, is left untranslated; cf. 


p. 39, 5 (of the edited text): MSD 3, 5, d5Ls, and passim. 

22 Also in the benediction for Hanukka (133) ‘S3)HWN), the Targum 
(1. Sam. 2, 4: *S39WT MII) and Josephus (Ant. XII, 6, 1: ‘Acapmvatos; 
XIV, 16,4: } Acapwvatwy yeved, and passim). Particularly interesting is the 
use of this name in the Arabic Book of Macc. in the London Polyglotta IV, 
p. 142 (= Cotton V, 44,12): (gUgeatsm JI; p. 150 (= Cotton V, 54, 35) 
glaedin Jobe and similarly passim. 

23 So (with syncope of §) also in the Hebrew fragment of 1. Macc. pub- 
lished by A. Schweizer, Untersuchungen etc., (Berlin, 1901), p. 12 bottom: 
DI WWN (in lieu of O'S839V15) and in the superscription (p. 4; cf. p. 91, n. 2). 
—The miswriting N3SY MO'35 for MIVWN MD'35 is characteristic of Arabic 
texts in Hebrew script; similar miswritings (* for }, and haplography) are 
found on almost every page of our M§; cf. the forthcoming edition passim. 

24 It need hardly be recalled that denominatives with the ending ith, 
especially patronymic and gentilic, are common names in Hebrew; cf. 
Biblical O>w, MANN and Talmudic MNP, nvadwr etc. Hashnénith is 
intended, of course, as a name of honor; and, therefore, does not collide with 
the fact that in the Rabb. narratives the actual name of the mother is now 
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refers of course to the mother. It was particularly to her glory that 
the synagogue was erected. Precisely by this name of honor, Sancta 
Macchabaea, she was known in the Christian church. It seems indeed 
that early Christian writers connected not only the chapel of the 
martyrs but their memorial day itself specifically with the mother, 
quite in agreement with the exalted position given to her both in 
the Books of the Maccabees and the narratives of the Rabbis.*5 
And now we may understand the true source of the confusion 
as to the name of the mother, which we find in early ecclesiastic 
documents. In the Syrian church the Maccabean memorial day 
was known as the “Festival of Shamini and her Sons.” Even the 
ancient Syrian martyrologium of Edessa speaks of the martyrs as 
“those who were the sons of Shamini.”?? But why Shamini? The 
name has been variously rendered as Salomona, Salomonis, 
Samona—all of which, it is obvious, are mere attempts to make the 


Miryam (Lam. R.), now Hanna ( Yalgiii on Ps. 113, 9; cf. above, n. 2.). Un- 
fortunately, it cannot be ascertained, which of these two names, if any, 
was given in the recension of Ibn Shahin, as in the MS at our disposal the 
beginning of the story is missing; see the edited text (above, n. 14), p. 25, 
n. 18. Comp. below, n. 26. (Remarkably enough, another heroic woman in 
the period of our martyrology bears a patronomic name of the same gramma- 
tical ending as that of Hashménith: Judith!). 

25 See Maas, Die Maccabier als christliche Heilige, in MGWJ 44, p. 155; 
Townshend, Introduction, in Charles I, p. 659. 

26 Nilles I, p. 230: ‘tdé da Sch’miini v’dab’néh. Just as the corresponding 
name in the Rabbinical literature (“}OWM) so usaxa in Syriac literature 
appears to be a surname. In the Madrashé of Ephrem edited by Bensly 
(The Fourth Book of Maccabees etc., Cambridge, 1895) the actual name of 
the mother seems to be Hanna (p. 120, 11, cf. p. 121, 15), while in an ano- 
nymous Syriac homily her name is given as Maryam (Bensly, p. 104, 4: 
yey cea; cf. the superseripion: urewms Ku! ey) poe ‘Ss.,). In view of 
the same names in the Rabb. narratives (above, n. 24) there is no reason 
to suspect (as does Barnes, p. XXIV) that Maryam was introduced by the 
author of the homily “‘to give the Story a Christian colovring.” 

2? Wright, p.5: @wemduly Lapens oy ase .Lacahsla qratco,... Jaya. 
usara, gaia; see the Greek rendering by Duchesne in Acta Sanctorum 
(Nouembris II), p. [LIX]. The lasting popularity of the name may be seen 
by such occurences as: uiaran llyaco of unsyes praane a} je (in an 
anonymous poem, ed. Bensly, p. 153, 1. 629) and the title Wil, usasra 
applied to the mother of a Christian martyr (Cureton, Ancient Syr. Docu- 
ments, p. 95, 12). 
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awkward name sound probable.?® The whole question, however, 
becomes clear when we place the formidable Syriac name in juxta- 
position with the plausible Hebrew one transmitted by Ibn Shahin. 
It becomes apparent at once that Shamini—or, as we should now 
pronounce it more correctly, Shaméni—is merely the characteristic 
syriacized form either directly of Hashménith or of the Greek 
equivalent of the latter, "Acaywvain.? In other words the synagogue 
of our Judeo-Arabic recension bore the same name as that by 
which, according to the Syrian calendar of the fourth century, the 
mother of the martyrs was honored in the church at Antioch. 
Together with the Jewish relics®®, then, the Christians of Antioch 
adopted also the Jewish name of the revered mother. And this 
observation appears beautifully corroborated by the topographical 
description of Antioch quoted above. There, too, the mother is 
referred to by a name which beyond a doubt is an Arabic equiva- 
lent of Hebrew Hashménith.*! Indeed, the correspondence is so 


28 For the various renderings in the Kalendaria see Nilles I, p. 230; 
p. 479; II, p. 592 etc. Just as confusing is the great variety with which the 
name is pronounced or transcribed by modern writers: Shamini (Wright), 
Sch’mini (Nilles), Shamoné and Samona (Bensly-Barnes), Samone (Payne 
Smith), Zapovvda¢ (Duchesne); see also n.31. Grimm, Handbuch, IV, p. 134, 
and Achelis, Die Martyrologien, p. 44, n. 1, merely indicate their bewilder- 
ment as to the meaning and origin of the name, whereas Rampolla states, 
p- 305: il n’importe pas de rechercher le fondement de cette tradition, non 
plus que la raison de cette divergence: nous nous bornons a constater simple- 
ment le fait. 

29° The identification is so self-evident that one is at a loss to find no refer- 
ence to it in modern literature. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, col. 4213, 
does register (apparently on good authority) “Asmonaeus” for Liiasea, but 
he makes no use of this equation in his art. ujas%sa. That Syrian writers were 
well aware of the true nature of the name is shown by the fact that some 
MSS of Fourth Macc. (Band C of ed. Bensly) superscribe the book as &s. 
aise usasazeo isa, while one MS (A of ed. Bensly) has the superscription 
wasele Jiasiso Ys;. See n. 22. 


380 See above, p. 253. 
31 Rampolla renders the nameAschmunit (p.390) ; Lé bédew, p.85: Asmonide 


~ 


—both of which sound like the fem. of some such form as _ s'59..> quoted 
above (n. 22) from the Polyglotta. Even Rampolla (cf. n. 28) finds that the 
identity of the Arabic name with the Syriac can not be doubted. Without 
consulting the Vatican codex (see n. 9), it is impossible to say whether Mme. 
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strikingly close that it would be only natural to suspect that the 
particular passage in Ibn Shahin’s recension depends on Christian 
sources in spite of the fact that the recension as a whole is indis- 
putably of Rabbinical origin. 

But against such suspicion the passage is protected by the irre- 
vocable evidence of the second of the two cited clauses. It reads in 
Arabic transliteration : 


WW MD va Set dumntS Jol Mo 


i.e. the Synagogue of Hashménith erected on the tombs of the 
martyrs was the first synagogue built after*? the Second Temple. 
It goes without saying that only Jewish tradition, and not Christian, 
would date the building of the martyrs’ sanctuary by the Temple 
of Jerusalem. But even more compelling is the verbal expression. 
The use of bayith sheni for the Second Temple introduces a popular 
technical term characteristic of the language of the Rabbis.** 
That is why Ibn Shahin, in accordance with his method mentioned 
above, left it untranslated. It is by no means the only instance 
where this important medieval author has preserved for us old 
Rabbinic material not found in, or different in form from, the 
ordinary sources.** But it is perhaps the only instance in which such 
material enables us to establish facts of so considerable religious 
and historical significance. These facts may be summed up as 
follows: (a) that the Rabbinical tradition, like the Christian, be- 
stowed upon the martyrs the title “Hasmoneans”; (b) that it 
knew of a synagogue built upon their sepulchre; (c) that that syna- 
gogue was known as that of Hashménith; and (d) that it was 


Lébédew’s (on p. 85) Sainte Salmonide (Rampolla again: Sainte Aschmunit) 
is due to the confusion, described above, already affecting the (Christian? ) 
Arabic writer, or merely to that of the Russian translator. 


32 T. e. “after the S. T. was no more,” “after the destruction of the 8.T.” 
Thisis I think the only possible meaning of »» when employed (as it is here) 
as an adverb of time without further specification; cf. Lane s. v. 


33 See Jastrow, v. °2, 2; cf. WNW M30 already in Ezra 3 12 (comp. 
Haggai 2 9). 
34 See Zunz, p. 140, note c, and my forthcoming edition (above, n. 14) 
passim. 
18 
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given the additional significance of having been the first synagogue 
erected after the Second Temple.*> 


III. Conclusions. Of the manifold problems and inferences 
suggested by these new facts only a few, the most challenging ones, 
may be pointed out at this place. They are offered, of course, with 
all the reserve required both by the peculiar nature of the subject 
and the meagreness of the material at our disposal. 


(1) In his admirably erudite work already referred to, Cardinal 
Rampolla de Tindaro develops a theory which, starting from the 
historicity of 2. Maccabees, undertakes to prove also the historicity 
of the Antiochian sepulchre. The learned author is well aware that 
his theory is only tenable on the assumption that the site of the 
revered tomb was chosen immediately after the execution of the 
martyrs, and that the latter took place, not in Palestine, but in the 
capital of Syria. Accordingly he goes to great pains in defending 
the admissibility of this, in itself not impossible, assumption. 
Yet neither the theory as a whole nor its presuppositions of time 
and space may be said to be in keeping with the facts evidenced 


by the recension of Ibn Shahin. For, in the first place, this recen- 
sion establishes for the building of the Hasmonean synagogue a 
terminus a quo which is some two hundred years later than the 
date of the martyrdom given by 2. Maccabees.** At the same time, 
it implies that the synagogue on the sepulchre of the martyrs was 


35 An interesting bit of additional evidence from Rabbinical sources for 
(c) and (d) may be seen in the way in which Ps. 113 9 is applied to the mother. 
The Agadic narratives (above n. 1)—i. e. in the form in which they lie before 
us—have a heavenly voice, bath g6l, simply announce ‘“‘Mother of the child- 
ren—joyful,” immediately after the mother, in boundless despair over the 
death of her sons, had taken her own life! In the recension of Ibn Shahin, on 
the other hand, the whole verse of the Psalm is applied, and this only after the 
synagogue in honor of the mother was built: “and this it is that David 
hints at by saying He (God) makes the barren woman dwell in the 
house, (therefore) Mother of the children—joyful.” In this form (with “house” 
= Fi‘ = synagogue) the homily makes excellent sense and is therefore the 
original one. In the Yalgit ad Ps. 113 9 the verse is actually applied to (the 
temple of) Zion. 


36 See above, n. 32 (and cf. especially below, n. 42). 
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built in Jerusalem—which is indirectly also implied. by Second, 
and particularly by 4. Maccabees.3” 

But what, pray, may be the the significance of one synagogue 
claiming to house the remains of the martyrs in Jerusalem and 
of another claiming the same in Antioch ? Certainly not, as Rampol- 
la’s theory would needs propose, that we are to select one of them 
as real and dimiss the other as a pretender. But rather that the 
problem of the sepulchre must be divorced from pragmatical his- 
tory and transferred into the realm of religious history where 
the whole complex of the martyrology belongs. What we have be- 
fore us is one of the countless cases, common in Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, Islam, of a house of God dedicated to the memory of a 
hero or a saint—a practice developed from the age-old and world- 
wide animistic belief by which the tomb or memorial of a hero was 
in itself sacred. Such dedication is naturally independent of chro- 
nology and geography, its only prerequisite being that the memory 
of the saint has sufficiently stirred the imagination, or affected 
the sentiments, or simply become an endearing pious convention, 
of the community. Hence we may find sanctuaries dedicated, 
entirely or in part, to the memory of the Maccabean martyrs, not 


only both in Antioch and in Jerusalem but also in Constantinople, 
Rome, and even Cologne.** We may indeed find in the same An- 
tiochian synagogue, in which a pilgrim of the Sixth century was 
shown the seven or the nine Maccabean tombs,*® relics also of 
Moses, Joshua, Jephthah—an observation which alone should 
have sufficed to discourage the historicity theory.*° 


37 It stands to reason that, unless the Synagogue of Hashménith was 
built in Jerusalem, the tradition combining it with the Second Temple could 
hardly have been formed. But decisive are the implications of 2. Mace. 6 off., 
and 4 Mace. 4 22ff.; see Grimm, p. 131, and others. 

38 It is characteristic of Rampolla’s thesis that he (in all seriousness) 
undertakes to prove (p. 458 ff.) that the tradition of the actual tombs having 
been moved first to Constantinople and then to Rome is based on fact. 

39 Maas, p. 151. It is probable that “‘seven” and “‘nine”’ are not mere 
Lesarten, but rather reflect two different traditions, one confining the num- 
ber of tombs to the seven brothers, another including the mother and the 
priest Eleazar. 

40 Cf. Lébédew, p. 85: on conserve dans cette église le manteau du Pro- 
phéte Moise, le baton de Josué, fils de Noin, etc. (of which, however, Ram- 
polla takes no notice!). 

18* 
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(2) In the case of the Maccabean martyrs, however, the dedi- 
cation of a sanctuary to their memory at the time stated in Ibn 
Sh4hin’s recension was, so to speak, in the air. Indeed, it is possible 
to discern in the several literary documents which have come down 
to us as the Books of the Maccabees some of the steps leading up 
to such a dedication. We have already referred to the seven pyra- 
mids that formed the sepulchral monument of the actual Has- 
moneans in Modin, mentioned in 1. Maccabees.*! In this book, how- 
ever, no mention of a specific martyrdom is yet recorded. It is 
from 2. Maccabees that we first learn of the martyrs and of the 
religious prominence they had already achieved. The author of 
this book interposes into his account of the Hasmonean warriors 
a gleeful tribute to the heroism of faith exemplified by the martyrs, 
without however mentioning anything about their tomb or a syna- 
gogue in their honor—simply because at that time nothing of the 
kind was as yet in existence.*? To all appearances, it was not before 
the time of 4. Maccabees that the memory of the martyrs achieved 
the fulness of its later religious significance. At any rate, it is in this 
book that we first see them placed in the sphere of blessed immor- 
tality, and surrounded by the aureola of a worshipping posterity. 
The author of this book addresses himself to those who for genera- 
tions now had had to defend their faith against an aggressive pagan- 
ism without and an undermining Hellenism within. He clings with 
them to the memory of the recent martyrs for moral courage and 


41 When Jerome points out that the sepulchre of the martyrs was not 
in Modin but in Antioch, this need not be an oversight on the part of the 
church father confusing the Hasmonean monument with the martyrological 
sepulchre (so Vallarsius; see above n. 7), but is more likely to be due to an 
actual transition of the popular sentiment from the warriors to the martyrs— 
a transition encouraged perhaps by the colloquial pronunciation of ‘““Modin;” 
(PYM = I = “confessors,” “martyrs;” cf. Lasyaxe above, n. 27); see 
Rampolla, p. 295. 


42 It is extremely hard to believe that, had a sepulchre of the martyrs 
existed ever since the days of Antiochus Epiphanes (as claimed by the his- 
toricity theory), neither the author of 2 Macc. (who takes so vital an interest 
in their fate) nor Josephus (who in J. W. VII, III, 2—4, gives a history of the 
Jews of Antioch, mentioning thy svvaywyqy abty, also to tepdv) would 
know anything about that sepulchre—or that knowing of it, they would 
fail to mention it. 
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strength, and for the defense of inspired reason. He sees this evoe Bays 
Aoy:opuos of unmarred Judaism triumph in those who chose death 
to gain eternal life with God. He, too, knows nothing about a 
memorial sepulchre of the martyrs. But he wishes that there were 
one. Swayed by the pathos of his own eulogy, he proclaims that 
they deserve to have a national monument erected on their tombs. 
And in a manner characteristic of the imagery of this enchanted 
preacher, he already visualizes an epitaph worthy to be inscribed 
on such a memorial: 


HERE LIE AN AGED PRIEST 
AND A WOMAN FULL OF YEARS 
AND HER SEVEN SONS 
THROUGH THE VIOLENCE OF A TYRANT, etc.*% 


From the sermon proposing a memorial to the dedication of an 
actual memorial was only one step. A few decades after the im- 
passioned appeal of 4. Maccabees was uttered—about 35 A. D.— 
the hope it expressed was realized. And no time makes the reali- 
zation more intelligible, no place renders it more inevitable, than 
the time and the place evidenced in the Rabbinical story of the 
martyrs preserved by Ibn Shahin: “and it was the first synagogue 
built after (the destruction of) the Second Temple.’’44 


(3) It should be bornein mind that this was by no means a practice 
novel in Israel. From time immemorial and throughout the history 
of Israel and Judaism, sacred places and holy dates were connected 
with the memory of ancestors, heroes, kings, prophets, saints, and 
enjoyed in one form or another general veneration. The many- 
sided evidence of this practice, and of the great tenacity of the 
belief underlying it, is to be found in every section of Biblical 
literature and need not be entered into here. Only evidence in nega- 
tive form is of immediate import to the present discussion. I refer 
to such passages as Isaiah 65 4, where a prophet of late date pro- 


43 Arrangement and translation from Townshend (Charles II, p. 683) 
4. Mace. 17 of.; cf. also 14 4; 15 3, a. p.— 

44 This may be the reason why in some Rabbinical recensions the mar- 
tyrdom itself is placed in the Hadrianic period (see above, n. 1 and n. 10).— 
Cf. the various theories of the origin of the synagogue in Kraus, p. 52ff. 
and especially, p. 93ff., the synagogue a substitute for the temple. 
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tests against those who dwell on the graves and lodge in the monu- 
ments**; and to such tendencies, peculiar to the youngest strata 
of the Law, as endeavor to safeguard the purity and holiness of the 
JHWH worshippers—especially of the priests and nazirites—by 
enactments and prohibitions against any kind of contact with the 
dead**. In accordance with these prohibitions the Rabbis of the 
Talmud naturally would and actually did disclaim any association 
between a synagogue and a tomb.*’ And that is perhaps why all 
mention about the Maccabean sepulchre has been withheld from 
the Rabbinical narratives issued for public use*8—possibly all 
the more so since these martyrs began to be acclaimed by the 
church as Christian saints. But popular belief and practice con- 
tinued to revere the memories and the memorials of the national 
heroes both ancient and recent. Witness the frequent significant 


45 See below, n. 51. 


46 Cf. Levit. 211-5, 10-11; Num 66-9; 19 11-13; (See Deut. 18 
9-12, and especially 26 14). 


47 Cf. Meg. 26b; Ber. 17b f; and frequently elsewhere. 


48 A case of suppression of a remarkably similar kind is recorded in the 
Halakhéth Gedhéléth (ed. Hildesheimer, p. 615), according to which a Fast 
Scroll composed by the Shammayites and Hillelites was hidden by later 
authorities (W392) JINN Sy 43 yqYy). This scroll cannot very well have 
been primarily a festival calendar, as is often maintained in view of the 
Megillath Ta‘anith a fragment of which has come down to us (ed. Neubauer, 
Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, II, p. 3ff.). Rather it must have been in the 
main a list of days of mourning, something very much like the old Christian 
Kalendaria or like the one appended to our present Megillath Ta‘anith (Neu- 
bauer IT, p. 23f.), where month by month (just as in the Syrian martyrology) 
days of fast and mourning are listed for the dates in which the great ones of 
the nation (Moses, Aaron, Miryam, Joshua, Eli, Samuel etc.) died or (R. Han- 
nina b. Teradyén, R. ‘Aqiba, and others) were killed (martyred). Not only 
is it an altogether awkward notion that the name Fast Scroll was given to 
the alleged festival calendar because it enumerated the days in which fast 
was not allowed—but this notion is invalidated by evidence of a very excel- 
lent kind. When in a Baraitha—Sabb. 13 b—the question is asked ‘“‘who wrote 
the Megillath Ta‘anith ?”’, the answer is given: “It was Hananiah ben Hezekia 
and his companions—because they loved (commemorating) the afflictions,” 
to which R. Simon b. Gamliel remarks: ‘‘we, too, love the afflictions, but 
what can we do—if we were to register them, we would never finish!” (78 
PPDOM 38 PS a1nsd 3383 ONY mwys mp Sas nym AS DDN 138). 
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allusions to this reverence in the Agada, and the even more sig- 
nificant residues of the same reverence in the Halakha.*® Witness in 
particular the Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela with its long array 
of sepulchre synagogues: of the Hero Barak ben Abinoam, of 
King Jeconiah, of the prophets Nahum, Samuel, Ezekiel, of Ezra 
the Priest, of the Rabbis Meir, Isaak Naphha, Rabh, Shemi’el, and 
many others.5° These synagogues, some of them undoubtedly of 
pre-Muhammedan antiquity, show that popular religious senti- 
ment nourished by a deeply-rooted and universally human belief 
proved stronger than the theoretical precautions of the Holiness 
code. They show, at any rate, that in the Middle Ages the cult of 
saints and heroes, in the form of sanctuaries erected on their 
actual or claimed tombs and consecrated to their historical or 
legendary memory, was once more flourishing among the Jews.5! 
Hence Ibn Shahin felt no reluctance to adopt the story of the Macca- 
bean martyrs in its original form, that is including the tradition 
of their sepulchre sanctified by a house of God. 


49 See Tractat Semahéth, passim; Mé‘ed Qatan, p. 19bff. In view of this 
material—and indeed of the material of the present article as a whole—it is 
decidely unwarranted to say that “eine Begrabnisstatte in unmittelbarer 
Nahe einer Synagoge ist bei der jiidischen Anschauung von der Unreinheit 
der Graber eine Unméglichkeit’”, Schiirer, Die Gesch. d. jiid. Volkes 
(3. ed.) III, p. 428. Between theoretical Anschauung and practical Unmég- 
lichkeit there is—even in the sphere of religion—a very wide margin; see, 
e. g.. Wensinck, Animismus und Damonenglaube etc., in Der Islam, IV, 
p. 219ff. 

50 See the Hebrew text (ed. Adler), pp. 28; 34; 42; 43f., 48f., and passim ; 
mark frequently such significant expressions as np32> Tad Nap XM 
(p. 42, line 11), mpd NAP Rw (p. 43, line 3), and the like. 

51 Cf. the bitter complaint of the Karaite Sahl b. Masliah (in one of his 
“epistles of reproof” published by S. Pinsker, Lickute Kadmoniot, Addenda, 
p- 27ff.) against the cult exercised by Rabbinites on the “graves of the saints,” 
to whom they offer prayers, burn incense, pledge vows, etc. It is interesting 
to note that he speaks of those guilty of that “pagan” cult as DV3P3 DAW 
mNS32 O35) (p. 32)—thus applying to them Isaiah 65, 4. 


ADDENDUM: 

After the above article had gone to the printer, I received — through 
the kindness of Dr. Giovanni Mercati, to whom I herewith express grateful 
appreciation — the Antioch section of the Vatican codex in photostat co- 
py- The text. bears out the proposed identification even more fully than 
I dared to assume. 
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THE LITERARY STRUCTURE OF PAUL'S 
HYMN TO LOVE 


NILS W. LUND 
NORTH PARK COLLEGE, CHICAGO 


N a previous article the present writer has discussed several 

instances of chiasmus in the epistles of Paul*. In another article, 
published simultaneously, he has tried to show that the extensive 
use of chiastic forms in the New Testament is to be traced to the 
Old Testament.? In these articles references are made to the liter- 
ature on the subject, and the various combinations of the chiastic 
forms are discussed. It will not be necessary to repeat any of these 
details in this paper, though acquaintance with the details of those 
two articles would be useful in the present study. 

The purpose of our study is to show how far the chiasmus as a 
literary form has shaped the structure of the thirteenth chapter 
of Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. Though the present 
writer is acquainted with the estimate of several writers as to the 
literary qualities of this passage, he knows of no attempt to trace 
the chiastic forms in it. Even Johannes Weiss* who has made a 
thorough study of the literary forms in the epistles of Paul, and 
who has observed instances of chiasmus of four members, does 
not seem to be aware of the extensive use of this form. 


1 The Journal of Religion, Vol. X, Number 1, pp. 74—93. 


2 The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, Vol. XLVI, 
Number 2, pp. 104—126. 


* Beitrage zur Paulinischen Rhetorik, Gottingen 1897. 
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Aside from the chiastic forms there are several instances of a 
numerical symmetry that prevails throughout the chapter. The 
ideas are presented in clusters, which are balanced by other clus- 
ters, in perfect symmetry. Lastly, there is the factor of ewphony. 
Identical words, or words of a similar sound, occur at the beginning 
or at the end of lines thus creating a musical effect. The statement 
of Johannes Weiss, that the epistles of Paul were written for the 
ear, may be substantiated by several examples in this chapter. 

The thirteenth chapter is most intimately connected in form and 
content with the twelfth and the fourteenth chapters. The exhort- 
ations in 12 31 and 14 1a, designated X and X’ in our arrangement, 
are chiastic in relation to one another and form a fitting introduc- 
tion and conclusion to the Hymn to Love. The material which 
occurs between these two sections may be divided into three parts, 
as follows: 


vv. 1—3 The excellence of Love: comparison between Love and the gifts 
of the Spirit: Love gives them value. 


vv. 4—7 The characteristics of Love: it stands the test of life. 


vv. s—13 The excellence of Love: comparison between Love and the gifts 
of the Spirit: They vanish, Love abides. 


In his treatment of the exalted theme Paul draws a clear line of 
distinction between the gifts and the graces. The gifts are many 
(12 4—11), the graces are three, Faith, Hope, Love. The gifts are 
temporary, since they are given with reference to the life and work 
of Christians in this world, while the graces are abiding. Paul 
distinguishes between the greater and the lesser gifts (12 31), and 
to show that the significance of the gifts is relative, is one of the 
purposes of the parable of the body and its members (12 12—27). 
In a similar manner he distinguishes between the graces, among 
which Love is the greatest (13 13). The following graphic arrange- 
ment of the various parts of the Hymn to Love is made with a 
view of displaying the striking symmetries of Paul’s style. Though 
we know nothing of the appearance of the original copy, itis prob- 
able that the symmetries here exhibited were originally heard 
and felt rather than seen. Euphony, parallelism, and a numerical 
arrangement are easily felt by the reader and his audience. 
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In the first part Y Paul shows the excellence of Love in that 
even the gifts of the Spirit of God are without value, unless they 
are administered in love. In a series of statements, each culminating 
in the words, “but have not love” (A’B’C’), it is shown how futile 
are the gifts without love. In the recurrent refrain of these words 
we have the first example of the triplet arrangement of which 
there are several instances in this chapter. The order of the state- 
ments in the first part Y is climactic, for there is a distinction in 
degree between what we say, what we have, and what we do (ABC). 
Paul himself places prophecy higher than tongues (14 5), and that 
he considers Christian conduct higher than either may be taken for 
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granted because of his emphasis on love in this chapter. Taking 
the sections in order, we discover, that the two kinds of tongues, 
of men and of angels, are balanced in the corresponding line by 
the two kinds of sound, of brass and of the cymbal (A). The chiastic 
form of section B is rendered striking by the two «av €xw and the 
variation xat eid in the centre. Prophecy and faith occur together 
in Rom. 12 6, but whereas we have there “the proportion of our 
faith” we have here “all the faith.” That the two are not brought 
together accidentally may be shown by the fact, that they occur 
in company in parallel lines also in the structure found in 12 s—1o. 
While the order of that passage is, faith and prophecy, the order 
here is, prophecy and faith. The inversion of the order is a common 
device by which parts are joined together. The mysteries and the 
knowledge form an antithetic parallelism with vavra cat wacap 
between them, thus creating another chiasmus. To the words, “so 
as to remove mountains” there is no parallel in the corresponding 
line. These words are either a minor irregularity or a scribal remi- 
niscence of Matt. 17 20. In C we have a couplet in which each line 
opens with «dv. If the #va-clause were removed the two lines would 
close with xov. Whether we accept the reading xav@xjcouat with 
Tischendorf or xavy;jowuat with Westcott and Hort, the clause is 
not easy to explain, for the latter reading seems to introduce irre- 
levant matter into the discussion, and the former, while clear when 
applied to later times becomes difficult in the apostolic age, since 
burning of Christians at the stake about the year 57 A. D. is un- 
known. The sentence would be complete without the clause, for 
mapadidou is used in Matt. 525; 104 in the sense of “deliver into 
custody,” and in 2 Macc. 7 37 in the sense of delivering body and 
soul for one’s country, and may in this passage without the tva- 
clause originally have had reference to the sacrificial life in general 
to which all Christians were committed (cf. also Mk. 4 29). That 
it was not unusual to think of the body in this sacrificial sense may 
be seen in Rom. 12 1. On the other hand, it is not necessary to 
insist on absolute perfection in the symmetry (cf. Matt. 13 15, 
where the words, “and should turn again and I should heal them,” 
find no place in the otherwise perfect chiasmus of six lines that 
precedes). The clause may, as Alford suggests‘ be a reminiscence 
4 The Greek New Testament, ad loc. 
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of Dan. 2 2s LXX. We have already shown how an inversion of 
the terms faith and prophecy, found in 12 s—1o, occurs in YB of 
this chapter. In a similar manner we may trace a connection bet- 
ween the whole of the first part Y and 12 2s—so. In 12 28 we have 
the three terms, helps, governments, kinds of tongues, which may 
be connected with the first part of chapter thirteen (Y), where we 
have the tongues in A and the activity to which “helps” may be 
applied in C. Since the more elaborate section B includes prophecy 
and knowledge, it would not seem impossible to connect this sec- 
tion with the “governments.” The ideas for which the terms helps, 
governments, kinds of tongues stand in 12 2s appear in the inverted 
order in Y as a means of knitting chapter thirteen to chapter twelve. 

In the second part Z (vv. 1—7) Paul shows the excellence of Love 
in that it stands the test of life. There can be no question about the 
correctness of grouping the striking array of negatives with their 
eight verbs in one cluster (B), nor of the four ravra with their 
verbs (A’). There remains to be accounted for the material assigned 
to section A. We have in part Z another instance of a numerical 
arrangement of the ideas in which the number four has played 
a role. In AA’ we have four lines and in B we have eight, or twice 
four, negatives. Again, there seems to be imposed another order 
in which number three is prominent. In sections AA’ we have a 
positive statement of what Love does, but in B a negative descrip- 
tion of what Love does not—together three sections. If the nature 
of the verbs in B be examined, it will be found that the third and 
the stath verbs are passive in form and meaning. These two verbs 
are easily brought together because of their associations, for to 
be “puffed up” and to be “stirred up,” or provoked, are emotions 
that not infrequently go together. The eight verbs with their 
negatives would by the joining of these two passive verbs be divid- 
ed into three groups with a couplet in each. The central couplet 
is set apart strikingly from the rest by the exchange of ov« for ov. 
We shall observe in the three couplets thus obtained a climax simi- 
lar to that already observed in the three sections of Y. For the first 
couplet has no object of the verb, the second has one, and the third 
has, in addition to the object, a repetition in positive form of the 
previous statement, which renders it particularly emphatic. 

The form invites to an attempt to distribute the verbs among the 
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two opposing camps in Corinth. Paul writes with reference to the 
controversy about the tongues, and there is nothing in the first 
six verbs in B that may not be easily detected among our modern 
avevpatixoi (14 37). The seventh and eighth verbs are accounted 
for by a state of mind not infrequently developed by controversy. 
Controversy often makes men keep count of the opponent’s offen- 
ces and feel an unholy joy when he is discomfitted. On the other 
hand, the positive statements concerning Love in AA’ may be 
addressed to the members of the church who shared with Paul his 
attitude toward the rvevyartixoi. The party that exalted the tongues 
are by no means to be regarded as Paul’s enemies. They are merely 
less mature members of the household of faith. Toward these the 
others should be longsuffering and kind and bear with endurance 
their immature ways, believing in them and hoping that they in 
time would outgrow their immaturity. They would have special 
need of these characteristics of Love, when controversy would 
reveal the ugly side of human nature and strain their trust in men. 
The artistic skill with which the three graces are worked into the 
pattern is at once apparent. Love, twice repeated, forms a chias- 
mus together with the two verbs in A. Faith and Hope are represen- 
ted by their verbs in the middle lines of A’. The verbs “bear” and 
“endure” represent essentially the same idea. The verbs “suffereth 
long” and “is kind” express the passive and active attitude under 
provocation, and do not much differ from the other two verbs. 
When the two sections are compared we find, that the graces are 
placed in the middle lines of A’ and in the outer lines of A, while the 
qualities of endurance which are characteristic of Love are shifted 
about in exactly the reverse order. Noris such a shift accidental, but 
is found elsewhere in the Pauline epistles.5 Before we conclude our 
analysis of this part of the chapter we call attention to the position 
of the forms of the verb Cy\cw in the structure. The imperative 
CnAobre is found twice in the two extreme sections XX’ and once 
in the indicative in the opening line of B, and nowhere else in the 


5 Journal of Religion, Vol. X, No. 1, pp. 84—85. In Eph. 6 5—9 the terms 
“lords” and “‘Lord” are shifted from the outer lines of the first section to 
the lines nearest the centre in the other section. There are several such in- 
stances in the New Testament and in the Old which have come under the 
observation of the present writer. 
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whole structure. There are in the New Testament several such 
examples of the distribution of parallel ideas in the extreme and 
central parts of a structure. Ina similar manner Cyrei and dukere 
may be regarded as synonymous, and 7a meiCova in X and ra 
mvevuatixa in X’ form a striking antithesis to 74 éavris in the cent- 
tral couplet in ZB. 

The third part Y’ (vv. s—1s) is a chiastic arrangement of seven 
sections in which the numbers three and four also form a constituent 
part. The arrangement of the sections is chiastic, but thav of the 
lines within the sections is partly alternating (CC’) and partly 
chiastic (D). The whole of this part must be treated as the counter- 
part to Y, for both Y and Y’ have this in common, that they con- 
tain a comparison between Love on the one hand and the gifts of 
the Spirit on the other, with a view of showing the excellence of 
Love. First of all, “love never faileth” (A). The abiding nature of 
Love is now contrasted with the temporary character of the three 
gifts, prophecy, tongues, and knowledge. Tongues shall cease. 
Prophecy and knowledge shall be done away. In view of the third 
line of B, in which the verb is found in the singular, the same verb 
in the first line as well as the noun should be in the singular. Paul 
is not considering different prophecies, but as in v. 2 the gift of 
prophecy. The marginal reading of Westcott and Hort is therefore 
to be preferred, and with this reading the parallelism becomes per- 
fect. The central line, though carrying the same idea, has expressed 
it by a different verb. The reason for this inversion becomes clear 
in section C, for in that section Paul operates with prophecy and 
knowledge, the two parallel members of B, in the conduct of his 
argument, leaving out tongues. Turning our attention to B’ we 
find as a contrast to the three gifts, which are temporary, the three 
graces, which are abiding. The words ta tpia Tava, which appear 
to be loosely tacked on to the sentence, are best understood in 
their true emphasis only as they are read as a contrast to those 
three gifts which are enumerated in B. We observe how the prin- 
ciple of inversion operates—perhaps unconsciously —even in minute 
details. While the words ra tpia Taira are found at the end of B’ 
their corresponding words in B, the three e?re which mark the 
enumeration of the gifts, occur at the beginning. Likewise, the three 
verbs expressing the temporary nature of the gifts in B stand at 
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the end of each line, while the single verb which described the abid- 
ing nature of the graces is placed at the front in B’. This statement 
having been made, the discussion is once more brought around to 
the point where it began in A by a reference to Love (A’). Again 
we may observe the principle of inversion in operation, for Love 
opens the statement in A but closes it in A’. These are instances 
where the chiastic principle hardly can have been a conscious 
literary pattern. 

In sections CC’ Paul explains why the gifts by their very nature 
must be temporary. Since all gifts are imperfect, having reference 
to the task which Christians are called upon to perform in this 
world, they must give way to a more perfect state (To TéAetov). 
This state is attained by a Christian when he sees “face to face,” a 
state which probably coincides with the event alluded to in 1 John 
3 2. The contrast between the imperfection of the present state and 
the perfection of the future state is set forth in sections CC’, but 
the manner in which these two ideas are distributed within the 
sections differ. In C the imperfect state is presented in the first two 
lines and the coming perfection is dealt with in the last two lines, 
while in C’ the two are made to alternate, so that the idea of im- 
perfection is discussed in the first and third lines, while the future 
perfection is mentioned in the second and fourth lines. That these 
sections are parallel in the structure is proven by their similarity 
of content, but they are also linked to one another by a chiastic 
arrangement of the two ideas, knowledge and prophecy, which they 
have in common. In making this statement it is assumed that the 
verb BA€¢zouev in C’ has reference to prophecy. The Old Testament 
usage for “seer’’ and “‘vision”’ justifies this assumption. The passage 
is also clearly an allusion to Num. 12 s—s LXX in which the pro- 
phet is mentioned. The order, then, is “we know” and “we prophe- 
sy’ (C) and “we see” (in a prophetic sense) and “‘I know” (C’). The 
inversion in this case, as in so many other instances which has 
come under our observation, is a device by which the two sections 
are knit together and their literary relation is set off. 

If, however, Paul operates with knowledge and prophecy in the 
conduct of his argument, why has he not mentioned tongues ? 
Except for the references to tongues in v. i and in the central 
line of B they do not further enter into the argument in this chap- 
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ter. Yet we know from the discussion of the tongues in the preced- 
ing and following chapters that they were the chief source of the 
disorders that Paul was trying to eliminate from the Corinthian 
assembly. Paul, however, has the tongues in mind throughout his 
discourse on Love, though he tactfully refrains from pressing his 
point. Having mentioned tongues in the central line of B he devotes 
the central section D to express his own attitude toward the ton- 
gues. What could be more in accordance with the chiastic forms 
with which he works, especially since he mentions knowledge and 
prophecy in the sections CC’ on either side of D ? While the contents 
of D may be taken as illustrating the progress from immaturity 
to maturity in general, it is probable that Paul intended this part 
of the argument to apply specifically to the tongues. This conclu- 
sion, which seems natural from purely literary considerations, re- 
ceives support from some explicit statements made by Paul in 
14 19, 20, “Howbeit in the church I had rather speak five words 
with my understanding, that I might instruct others also, than ten 
thousand words in a tongue. Brethren, be not children in mind 
(ppesiv cf. epovovr); yet in malice be ye babes (vymaCere cf. 
viymios), but in mind be ye men (réAeor cf. TO TéAcov).” It is 
interesting to notice how the admonition not to be children, but 
to progress to manhood occurs immediately after the comparison 
between the relative value of speaking with tongues and speaking 
with the understanding (v. 19). The verbal correspondences between 
these verses and sections C and D are very close. The conclusion 
seems irresistible, that Paul regards the use of tongues in public 
as a state of childhood, while to speak with the understanding 
(probably equal to prophesy, cf. 14 3, 4) is a sign of manhood. The 
central line of D may be rendered, “I had a mind as a child.” The 
lines on either side of the centre may then be regarded as the ex- 
pressions of the childish inind in speech (tongues) and thought (the 
undue value assigned to tongues) of an immature nature. In this 
case Paul would not have left out of his argument that which was 
the chief cause of the disorders at Corinth and therefore should be 
the pivot of his argument. That Paul does not in D mention the 
tongues directly, but by way of implication, is merely a gracious 
way of permitting his adversaries—who in this case are notregarded 
as enemies but as brethren—io draw their own conclusions as to 
19 
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the real value of the tongues, which they so greatly coveted for 
themselves and for others. Paul is only practising the brotherly 
love which he has immortalized in this famous chapter. Incidentally 
he eliminates by this indirection all jarring notes of discord from 
the chapter, which carries a strong emotional appeal, and thus 
makes the psychological move which could bring him within hear- 
ing of hyper-sensitive mvevpatioi. His willingness, not only to 
include, but to emphasize knowledge and prophecy, the gifts in 
which he himself was greatly interested, among the gifts that 
would in time be outgrown, is another instance of Paul’s gracious 
attitude toward his opponents. 

From our study we gather that the chiasmus has been the deter- 
mining factor in the disposition of the material in this chapter. 
Not only lines, but sections, and the three main parts of the chap- 
ter have been arranged according to the chiastic order. Such forms 
together with the variations introduced by occasional alternating 
structures, a numerical interest, and euphony combine to make 
this chapter an artistic piece of literature. That such forms may be 
traced to Hebrew rather than to Greek sources cannot in any way 
minimize their literary merits. These factors should provide us 
with a new approach to the study of the Pauline epistles, increase 
our appreciation of them, and occasionally provide us with a few 
hints which may prove helpful to textual criticism and exegesis. 
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THE IMMANUEL PROPHECY 


EMIL G. KRAELING 
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nterpreters of the scriptures always have found and always 

will find the 7th chapter of Isaiah one of the most fascinating 
in the Old Testament. Having grappled frequently with its diffi- 
culties and having arrived at an interpretation of 7 1—17 different 
from the theories widely held at present, we feel justified in calling 
attention to this subject once more. 

The narrative of chapter 7 gives us the historical background in 
brief but extraordinarily vivid manner. Since in our opinion every- 
thing depends on the proper understanding of this background, 
we must briefly review it. 

“Thereafter in the days of Ahaz the house of David was notified 
‘Aram has alighted! upon Ephraim.’ And his heart trembled and 
the heart of his people, as the trees of the forest tremble with the 
wind.” The prophet was instructed by his god to go forth and meet 
the monarch “at the end of the conduit of the upper pool, on the 
highway to the fullers field.” He was bidden to take with him his 
son Shear-Yashub, who may have been about five years old at the 
time. The general tenor of his message “(only) a remnant wiil turn 
about” and the lad in whose personal name it was embodied must 


1 Budde, Jesaja’s Erleben, 1928, asserts that this translation gives no 
good sense. But could not the author imagine the Aramaeans as a swarm of 
bees or flies, who could “alight,” exactly as is the case with Egyptians and 
Assyrians in v. 18? 

2 The assumption that the king had gone to inspect the preparations that 
were being made against a siege is purely imaginative as Is. 36 2 shows. 

19* 
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have been well known to the king so that the prophet’s appearance 
with the little boy at his heels gave warning that this was a moment 
of particular importance and solemnity. 

The oracle that Isaiah was to deliver in the name of his god was 
the following: Ahaz is to “take heed and show quietness.” If Rezin 
and Pekah have entered upon a plot to invade Judah and to harass 
it, conquer the land and, deposing its king, make an Aramaean 
prince “the son of Tabel”’ reign in his stead, the scion of David is 
to be unafraid. These two monarchs are merely smoking butts of 
firebrands,—unable to start a conflagration, because they are vir- 
tually burnt out. What they have planned shall not come to pass. 
Each is a chief? of his own little country and not an emperor. With 
a final warning the prophet is to conclude his message, “If ye do 
not believe ye shall not abide,” i. e. if you do not rely absolutely 
on Yahweh you will not remain established. 

The clue to the entire narrative lies in this final warning. What 
does it signify ? Does it make the promise just given conditional ? 
That would be impossible. Rezin and Pekah are smoking torch- 
butts whether Ahaz puts faith in Yahweh or not. The promise of deli- 
verance in this crisis is unconditional. The words of v. 9b are addres- 
sed to the king, but in the capacity of the representative of the 
“house of David” (v. 2) i. e. all those of Davidic blood, as the plural 
shows, and hence must refer to the larger question of the permanence 
of that house. Lack of trust in god in the present crisis will mean 
that this house of David will not abide, even though safe at the 
moment. 

Now this remark must have been elicited by some particular 
circumstance. The failure of scholars to realize this* is due to the 
fact that as theologians they are so delighted in discovering a 
precious reference to the fides qua creditur that they treat 9» as 


3 The use of the word rosh “chief” instead of “king” is curious. In the 
letter of Ubaru, Harper n. 418, rev. 5, cf. Schmidtke, Assarhaddon’s Statt- 
halterschaft etc., 1916, p. 114, the Chaldean chieftains ra¥ant §a (mat) Kaldt 
are referred to as acclaiming Esarhaddon, from Sippar to the Sea land. The 
use of rosh here may be due to a remembrance of the fact that the Aramaeans 
were largely a nomadic people. 

4 Fullerton, in his valuable article Immanuel, AJSL 34 (1918) is a notable 
exception. But he has not discerned the full political significance of the act 
of Ahaz as set forth below. 
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though it were a sort of homiletical platitude. The prophet must 
have had wind of a comtemplated action on the part of the king 
which would be equivalent to direct unbelief in the help of Yahweh. 
His words in v. 4 “take heed and show quietness,” are not the 
words of an idealist who, as some suppose, was advising against 
work on the fortifications of the city. No one could blame the king 
for rejecting such advice. The warning, which is so extremely 
emphatic, must have been leveled at an intended action of the 
king of which the prophet had to disapprove. It amounts to saying 
“Beware of undertaking anything.” This action can have been 
none other than that which Ahaz subsequently took of making 
Judah a tributary principality of Assyria (2 Kings 167). To do 
this thing was to place reliance elsewhere than in the god of Israel. 
Yea, more, it involved actual apostasy, for an Assyrian subject 
had to share in the official cult of the Assyrian state. The story 
of the altar that Ahaz had made after appearing before Tiglath- 
pileser at Damascus (2 Kings 16 1of.) is highly significant, for this 
altar cannot have been dedicated to Yahweh, but only to the chief 
god of the Assyrians. If Isaiah was aware of the project of appealing 
to Tiglathpileser his assurances concerning the spent energy of 
Damascus and Israel and his mighty warning v. 9b are perfectly 
lucid. History vindicated that warning, for the fall of the house of 
David was ultimately rooted in the act of Ahaz; the latter by 
voluntarily becoming an Assyrian subject gave the Assyrian empire 
and its titular successor the Chaldean empire a legal claim to Jewish 
loyalty, the infringement of which meant rebellion. The words of 
Rehum and Shimshai, in their letter to Artaxerxes, “that this city 
is a rebellious city and hurtful unto kings and provinces and that 
they have moved sedition within the same of old time, for which 
cause this city was laid waste” (Ezra 415) are entirely comprehen- 
sible in the light of this claim. The Rabshakeh’s demand of surren- 
der to Hezekiah likewise directly presupposes that this king is a 
rebel, for deportation is considered self-evident and even a great 
mercy (36 17). This would not have been the Rabshakeh’s attitude, 
had not Ahaz, years before, put himself under Assyrian control. 
Hence if Isaiah warned against the enormous consequences of the 
act Ahaz was planning he was portrayed as performing as impor- 
tant an office as any servant of God in the old dispensation ever 
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performed. We maintain that without a clear understanding of 
this background the entire passage is a sealed book. 

The story does not relate how Isaiah carried out his commission 
from God,—a circumstance probably not due to editorial abbrevia- 
tion but rather rooted in a peculiarity of Hebrew narrative style.5 
The sequel brings us immediately to the point where the task has 
been accomplished, and represents him as delivering a new oracle 
to Ahaz. The king is offered a “sign” but rejects that offer because 
he will not “tempt Yahweh” (cf. Deut. 6 16). Thereupon the pro- 
phet announces that Yahweh will give him a sign unasked,—a 
circumstance revealing gods patience, and his earnest desire to 
influence Ahaz to take the course recommended in v. 4. 

The question of what is meant by a sign naturally presents itself 
here. Indeed it is of fundamental importance for the interpretation 
of this prophecy,—second only to the matter of the significance 
of v. 9b. Fullerton® has some valuable remarks on this subject. 
He divides signs into three groups according to their functions: 
memorial, reminding of some important deed done, some fact or 
truth experienced, some relationship established; conformatory, 
usually given to authenticate the work of some leader or the word 
of some prophet; and prophetici. e. in themselves prophecies. As the 
offer of a sign in thisinstance has the manifest purpose of strengthen- 
ing the kings absolute reliance on god, the thought prevailing in 
the mind of the author of the narrative was that of a confirmatory 
sign, exactly as in 38 22. We maintain that the sign to be given by 
Yahweh of his own accord must also be of a confirmatory character, 
even though it need not be as miraculous as the one Ahaz might 
have received (in the author’s opinion) had he shown real trust in 
god; for that great miracles are only possible where real faith is 
present was a thought well understood in prophetic circles (cf. 
1 Kings 17). Nevertheless one looks instinctively for something 
unusual, so that the ancient virgin birth interpretation was not 
without a good psychological basis when viewed from this angle. 

But let us now quote the famous prophecy indicating in our 


5 Ci. Baumgartner, Kin Kapitel vom Hebriischen Erzahlungsstil, 
Eucharisterion (Gunkel-Festschrift) 1923, p. 145f. Buddemaintains the oppo- 
site view-point, op. cit. 44f. 

6 Op. cit. p. 2644. 
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translation the ambiguities that make possible so many different 
opinions. 
“14, Therefore the lord himself will give you a sign: 


Behold { sims ia‘almah) , 


is 
the shall be 


she shall , 
ara ! 
bear a son and ah shal i call (wegarath) his name Immanuel! 


when he knows enough : 
15. (Curds and honey he shall eat cits le nney lone to reject 
the evil and choose the good). 16 For before the child knows enough 
to reject the evil and choose the good the land shall lie desolate, 
before whose two kings thou art afraid. 

17. Yahweh will bring upon thee, (upon thy people) and upon 
the house of thy father times such as have not been since Ephraim 
seceded from Judah (—the king of Ashur!).” 

We may group the current interpretations of the passage into 
two major classes: collective and individual, and proceed to examine 
them briefly. 

I. Collective Interpretations. The collective interpretations 
are of three types which I would designate as salutary, ominous 
and mixed. They all have in common the supposition that the 
article before almah “damsel” is the generic article. 

1. The Salutary Interpretation. This theory is advocated by 
Duhm’. He asserts quite properly that the sign given by Yahweh 
must have the same purpose as the one first offered viz. to confirm 
what the prophet has said concerning Rezin and Pekah and the 
failure of their plans. Since pregnancy and birth on the part of 
some woman cannot be a sign, the emphasis must be placed on the 
name, Immanuel. The first words uttered by a woman in bearing 
a child could be regarded almost as an omen or oracle like the 
words of the dying (cf. 1 Sam. 4 19). Since the prophet mentions 
no particular woman, Duhm asserts, he means no one in particu- 
lar. Duhm concludes that the meaning is: any young woman giv- 
ing birth may cry out “With us is god!” with the result that this 
name of good omen can be given to her child. Before the child is 
two or three years old, the omen contained in the name will have 
been revealed in its fulls significance: Aram and Ephraim will be 

? Jesaja, 1892, cf. Israel’s Propheten, 1916, p. 155. 


with child and she shall 
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desolate. Then the king will realize that the word of the prophet 
had actually been the word of Yahweh, and when he meets such 
Immanuels in future days he will be reminded of his unbelief. 
V. 15 is considered an old marginal remark and v. 17 as formulated 
by the redactor to make possible the transition to v. 1sf. The theory 
has found wide-spread acceptance, though it is occasionally revised 
in certain particulars. Thus Bewer® retains v. 15 and v. 17 by trans- 
ferring v. 15 to before v. 17 and putting a parenthetical (but) and 
(for) before them respectively. “Ahaz,” he says, “will remember 
this hour in which God offered grace to him in vain, but the name 
Immanuel will not be to him pure joy for the result of his unbelief 
will be that Judah also will have to pass through unprecedented 
calamity.” But the theory in any form is open to serious criticism 
because of its idea of a sign. Duhm defends his understanding 
of the sign by referring to Ex. 3 12. In this passage God confirms 
the belief of Moses in his divine mission by saying that hereafter 
he would worship God in this very place where he is now standing. 
But as Fullerton® properly points out this instance is almost in a 
class by itself; only Is. 37 30 can be compared with it. In these 
cases the concept of a sign has been rationalized and reduced to 
the rank of a mere attendant circumstance of something more 
important so that the confirmatory function is virtually emascu- 
lated. But even in these instances the sign remains concrete and 
definite in nature. Now to say that young women in general will 
name their children Immanuel is to make the thing so vague that 
it has no existence or tangible reality at all. This we maintain is 
absolutely contrary to the Old Testament idea of a sign. Further- 
more, as already set forth, the sign required here must be of an 
antecedent confirmatory character and the probability is against 
a mere “attendant circumstance sign”’ such as Ex. 312, since that 
is such an uncertain and unsignificant category. One is at a loss 
to understand how this theory should have obtained such a vogue 
unless we imagine with Fullerton that it is really due to an attempt 
to rationalize the passage and make it more acceptable to the modern 
viewpoint. 

2. The Ominous Interpretation. Asan instance of such a one we 


8 Bewer, The Literature of the Old Testament, 1922, p. 105. 
® Op. cit., p. 265. 
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may cite the view of Mowinckel.?® According to him “Immanuel” 
is an old cultic word like “Hosanna,” though of jubilant character. 
Isaiah uses it ironically in the opposite sense “Be with us, O God!” 
It might, indeed, readily be taken in that manner in 8 s, at the 
conclusion of a poem of threatening character where the salutary 
meaning would seem inappropriate. Isaiah then means that when 
any young woman gives birth she will call the child born under 
such awful circumstances “Be with us, O God!”,—not as people 
now say “God is with us.” The matter could be made still stronger 
if v. 15b were omitted as A. B. Davidson first suggested. Then the 
prophecy would become entirely a prophecy of woe for Judah 
(cf. under 3). The theory in any form, however, has the same fatal 
weakness as that of Duhm in its failure to provide a confirmatory 
sign. Above all it violates the fundamental requirement of the 
context which points toward an optimistic prophecy, for it is 
entirely uncalled for to suppose that the prophet who a moment 
before was going to give a confirmatory sign to reassure Ahaz of 
Yahweh’s help in the impending crisis suddenly reversed him- 
self because of Ahaz’ evasive reply and proclaimed a sign of an 
ominous character. 

This point is of extreme importance and concerns not only this 
interpretation but most of the others yet to be discussed. Very 
emphatic statements are made by many scholars tending to obscure 
this situation. Thus Procksch™ asserts that only a blind exegesis 
can see anything else than a threat for Ahaz in v. 14f. He points 
to 1 24, 513, 24 where “therefore” likewise introduces a threat. 
Gressmann,!? too, insists on this point and Fullerton? says “the 
‘therefore’ of this clause (14a) can only introduce a sign of threaten- 
ing import... All interpretations which ignore this inference do 
violence to the most obvious requirements of the text.”’ But Fuller- 
ton already has his eye on v. 17 in saying this (on which cf. below), 
and it may be assumed that the same thing is true of Precksch 


10 This scholar’s Norwegian treatises Jesaja, 1925, and Jesaja discipelne, 
1926, were not accessible to me. I refer here to his brief note in Psalmen- 
studien IT, 1922, p. 306. 

11 Jesaja I, 1930, p. 121 (Sellin’s Kommentar z. A. T. Vol. TX). 

12 Der Messias, 1929, p. 238. 

13 Op. cit., p. 260. 
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and Gressmann who eliminated 16b which could be used to prove 
the contrary. As a matter of pure philology the “therefore” of 14a 
does not need to introduce a threat. It merely introduces a new 
line of action made necessary because the previously suggested line 
was rejected. Had the sign now given to Ahaz been in the nature 
of a punishment for Ahaz,—a punishment because of an evasive 
but far from impious answer,—one might ask of the prophet 
“Why so hot little sir?” A punishment was only in order after 
the act of apostasy had been committed. This was as yet not the 
case. The most that the prophet could do at that moment was to ex- 
press a warning of punishment and this was already implied in 
v. 9b and does not need to come to the surface again at this point. 
The impatience of the prophet, comprehensible enough in view of 
all that was at stake, is vividly set forth by v. 1s, but nothing more. 
We must therefore repudiate most emphatically the suggestion that 
the problem of whether this passage is ominous in any sense ts decided 
in favor of the affirmative by the “therefore” of 14a. 

3. The Mixed Interpretation. The recognition of the fact that the 
passage in its present form contains elements of both weal and woe 
produces the mixed theories of a collective type. Two of these will 
be considered here. The first operates with the idea that the name 
Immanuel is optimistic but that it expresses not the prophets faith 
but rather the false faith and ungrounded confidence of the king 
and the people (cf. Amos 4 5).14 According to Guthe’ the sign 
contains two elements: 1) A year from now young women will 
call their sons ,, Immanuel” because Rezin and Pekah are no longer 
a menace, 2) but these children of the future will grow up in a land 
made desolate by the Assyrians. In vindication of this interpret- 
ation we get such an involved translation as the following: 

“When young women become pregnant and bear a son, they 
will (indeed) call him Immanuel, (but) he will eat curds and honey 
until he learn to reject the evil and choose the good. For before the 
child knows enough to reject the evil and choose the good, the 
land (indeed) shall be desolate before whose two kings thou art 
afraid, (but) Yahweh will bring upon thee and thy father’s house, 
etc.” 


14 A suggestion first advanced by Porter, JBL, 1895, p. 19f. 
15 Kautzsch-Bertholet, Die Heilige Schrift*, 1922, ad loc. 
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This interpretation is of course open to the same fundamental 
critiscim as the other collective ones so far considered, viz. that it 
robs the sign of its concreteness and reality and thus is too vague 
and abstract to be attributed to an ancient prophet. But the spe- 
cial indictments to be brought against it are the following. In the 
first place we have no right to assume that Isaiah used Immanuel 
ironically. The sincerity of a prophet is not to be trifled with and 
where irony is applied it is unmistakeable. Furthermore an invol- 
ved sentence of the kind assumed in Guthe’s rendering would be 
anomalous in Hebrew diction. We must assume that the prophet 
spoke clearly and plainly and in a reasonable manner, not cryptic- 
ally or with the desire not to be understood, and have no right to 
render this passage in any but the most natural way. 

A “messianic” type of mixed theory is that set forth by Budde.1® 
v. isb is eliminated so that the misfortune applies entirely to 
Judah. Stressing v. 15 and (quite properly) interpreting it in a 
baneful sense in the light of v. 21 (cf. below) this scholar assumes 
that a great disaster will overtake Judah and its royal house ere 
the Immanuel child is several years old. But the name “Immanuel” 
is of salutary significance. To account for this he suggests that 
Isaiah is prophesying of the new generation of the future, the Holy 
Remnant, that he believes is appropriately allegorized as the first 
born of a young mother just come to puberty. The Immanuel 
children must eat curds and honey in order that they may become 
moral and pleasing to god. But to expunge v. 16b which is unique 
and unexpected in its formulation, (the phrase “one land with 
two kings,” is iarfrom artificial as a little reflection on the fact that 
Aram had “alighted on Ephraim” [v. 2] will show,) and to place 
such great emphasis on v. 15 which is far less reliable (cf. below) 
is most precarious. Furthermore of what use was the prophecy of 
a holy remnant in this connection? The king was doubtless not 
interested in the future righteous generation, and if the prophecy 
has no actual value for the king it might as well have been left 
unspoken. The remnant idea, in its original baneful sense was suffi- 
ciently invoked by the presence of Shear-yashub. Why make him 
superfluous by another personification of the remnant in the Im- 
manuel babe ? Finally like the other collective interpretations, this 

16 Cf. op. cit. 82. Also ZA W, 1923, 168f. 
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theory clashes with the requirements to be expected of the “sign” 
under the existing circumstances. The original offer of Yahweh to 
Ahaz had the purpose of establishing a visible assurance of cer- 
tainty of divine help in the crisis of the moment. There is no reason 
to assume that the sign now predicted has any other purpose. 

We must have recourse then, it seems, to an individual inter- 
pretation if we would understand this passage. 

Il. The Individual Interpretations. The individual inter- 
pretations are of two types, definite and indefinite. 

A. Definite Interpretations. The definite interpretations again 
are two in number according to whether the child is considered 
a child of the king or of the prophet. 

1. The child Immanuel as son of the king. This interpretation is 
made possible by the ambiguity of the word weqarath in v. 14 which 
may be rendered either “she shall call” or “thou shalt call.” The 
latter translation would definitely put the child under the control 
of the king, so that the damsel would have to be regarded as one 
of his wives. Now the supposition that Immanuel is a son of Ahaz 
(and to be identified with Hezekiah) is an ancient one and has found 
special favor with Jewish exegetes. Fullerton in his valuable ar- 
ticle, already mentioned, finally comes out in favor of it. He argues 
that it answers the general demand of the text for a confirmatory 
sign, for this, he says, “logically requires that the mother of the child 
be definite and identifiable.” Unfortunately, however, it does not 
answer the general demand of the text that leads us to expect 
something unusual or miraculous. Fullerton says “The fact that 
a son is prophesied and not a daughter has a certain element of the 
wonderful in it,” and Gressmann makes a similar assertion. This, 
however, is altogether unsatisfactory. The ancients were well 
aware of the inclination of the youthful primipara when mated to 
an older man to bring forth male progeny. That indeed is probably 
the very reason why the prophecy mentions an ‘almah as the mother. 
Furthermore the sign is not constituted until the name is given. 
Will the king cooperate with the prophet and name his child Imma- 
nuel? Finally it is difficult to see anything that would be confir- 
matory in so tame an act, and that would persuade the king to do 
something or omit something in this definite historical situation. 

Clearly we must render “she shall call.” This rendering is not 
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only a defensible one, it is the most natural one, for a change of 
subject seems unwarranted. As soon as this is done another definite 
interpretation suggests itself, viz. that the ‘almah is the wife of the 
prophet. 

2. The child Immanuel as son of the prophet. This theory has been 
advocated more recently by Meinhold and others.1’ If it were 
correct Isaiah would be resorting to the device a prophetic sign by 
giving a child of his own a significant name, as a visible and abiding 
embodiment of his message,—a procedure he had followed in the 
case of Shear-yashub. But how unnatural it would be for the pro- 
phet to put such an announcement in the form of a prediction and 
how out of place for him to refer to his wife as an “almah!1® When- 
ever this word, rendered “damsel” by Theodotion and Aquila, is 
used it signifies an unmarried female that has arrived at the 
marriageable age; the term would obviously be inappropriate for 
the mother of Shear-yashub. Finally, since the mother names the 
child, and not Yahweh or the prophet, it is difficult to see how a 
prophetic sign could be created by that act. 

If we dismiss the individual definite interpretations, this leaves 
us only the individual indefinite interpretation to consider. 

B. The Indefinite Interpretations. This interpretation can be of 
two types which we may differentiate as messianic or non messianic. 

1. The Messianic Interpretations. In considering the messianic 
interpretations we need not lose any time with the orthodox theory 
of the early Christian apologists who found the virgin birth of 
Jesus predicted here. We shall confine ourselves to two types of 
interpretation differentiated chiefly by the use or nonuse of Orien- 
tal mythology. 

a. The mythological theory. The mythological messianic theory 
has been advocated more recently by Gressmann and has found 
favor with Schmidt and Kittel.!® It starts with the (erroneous) 
assumption that the angry remark of the prophet is v.13 must 


17 Cf. Meinhold, Der Heilige Rest, 1903, p. 116f., Hélscher, Die Profeten, 
p. 229f., Micklem, Prophecy and Eschatology, 1926, p. 151. 

18 To assume that the prophet had more than one wife, Hélscher, Ge- 
schichte der israelit. u. jiid. Religion, 1922, § 47, 5 is gratuitous. 

19 Cf. esp. Gressmann, Der Messias, p. 235. Schmidt, Schriften des A. T., 
II, 2 ad. loc. and Kittei, Geschichte des Volkes Israei II, 6 ed. (1922) p. 361. 
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introduce a sign that means demotion and punishment for the king. 
Ifthe Immanuel is the Messiah this means that the king must step 
aside to make room for him. Particular emphasis is placed on 8s, 
which, contrary to LXX and massoretic tradition, is rendered 
“thy land, O Immanuel,” so that Immanuel is regarded as the 
ruler (ideally at least) of a land that will in his infancy be over- 
whelmed by the waters of the Euphrates. The scheme of Is. 91 f. is 
simply read into the Immanuel passage with the modification that 
the latter is more “theological” and attributes the deliverance to 
God instead of to the heroism of the Messiah. It is in connection 
with the motif of the babe and its mother and the reference to 
curds and honey that the mythological ideas are invoked. Isaiah, 
it is claimed, when referring to the damsel is alluding to a well- 
known figure of current messianic belief—the mysterious mother 
of the Messiah ; that is the reason for the definite article before the 
word ‘almah. The same figure appears again in Mi. 5 as “the one 
giving birth.” Now Norden, in his brilliant treatise,?° has shown 
how the motif of the divine-mother and the redeemer-babe appears 
in the Hellenistic world and traces it back to Egyptian sources. 
Kittel," accepting this view, considers it perfectly possible that 
the Immanuel of Isaiah may be merely the specifically Jewish 
illustration of this ancient supposedly widespread belief. Mani- 
festly if everyone in Judah knew about a mysterious mother and 
a redeemer babe the words of Isaiah would have sounded much less 
peculiar to Ahaz than they do to us today who must find it very 
odd that the prophet should hit upon the idea of a conception, 
birth and naming of a babe as a sign for Ahaz. This solution would 
remove that psychological difficulty. The announcement of the 
birth of a Messiah, implying the threat of the removal of Ahaz 
would, it is thought, fit very well. The other point which is stressed 
is the reference to curds and honey in v. 15. This is linked with the 
paradisical-fertility conceptions appearing in the idealistic descrip- 
tions of the Palestine of the past as a land flowing with milk and 
honey and eschatologically in Joel 4 1s. The parallels adduced by 
Usener make it probable that milk and honey, like nectar and am- 


20 Die Geburt des Kindes, 1924. 
21 Die Hellenistische Mysterienreligion und das A. 7. 1924. 
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brosia, are food of the gods.?? Hence the messianic babe isultimately 
a divine child. This confirms the previous supposition of a connec- 
tion with the redeemer babe, for that child is ultimately a god and 
has a divine mother. This argument from v. 15 however cannot be 
upheld. The reference to curds and honey must be understood in 
the light of the only other passage in which the phrase occurs 
(v. 22) and owing to the reference to “those left in the land” cannot 
be optimistic even if the traditional text is retained in its entirety 
as is done by Koenig. In all probability however v. 22a is to be 
stricken out so that the passage reads 


“On that day a man will keep a young cow and a 
couple of goats 

For curds and honey must eat all that are left 
in the land.”2% 


The whole tenor of v. 1s—25, following on the portentous v. 17, is 
such that we can expect no salutary allusion anywhere. Hence the 
only argument having any real weight is that centering on the figure 
of mother and babe. But the difficulty with that is that it is purely 
hypothetical to assume that a hope of a mysterious babe existed 
among Isaiah’s contemporaries to say nothing about the question 
whether it existed outside of Israel in connection with an “escha- 
tology.” 

_ b. The non-mythological theory. Before mentioning the arguments 
that militate against any messianic interpretation we must indicate 
how it can be advocated in a less or even non-mythological form. 
Procksch”* uses the introductory arguments of Gressmann et al. 
already cited but sets aside the specifically mythological ones. The 
birth of the Immanuel spells misfortune for Ahaz. The former is 
the antipode of the latter, the ruler and representative of the new 
spiritual community of believers inaugurated by Isaiah, his sons 
and disciples, (8 1s—18)—thus approaching the “remnant” thesis 
of Budde. The catastrophe that is to take place in Immanuel’s 
infancy is believed by him, as by Budde, to be one that will con- 
cern Judah and that will have an educative influence on the Im- 

22 .,Milch und Honig“, Kleine Schriften IV, 398f. 


23 Cf. Budde and Procksch ad loc. 
24 Op. cit., p. 123f. 
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manuel. This view, like Budde’s, necessitates the elimination of 
v. 16b with its reference to Aram and Ephraim and therein lies 
its great weakness, for, as we have seen, that verse is too unique to 
be attributed to a glossator. 

Koenig?5 in his recent commentary refuses to consider the eli- 
mination of any element of the present text and arrives at a messia- 
nic interpretation in the following manner. He does not follow those 
who think that the “therefore” of v. 14 signifies a reversal of the 
divine purpose. The whole section v. 1of, is regarded by him as an 
opportunity given to Ahaz to demonstrate the faith that v. 9b 
had requested. “The damsel” of v. 14 is the particular maid who 
was to be the mother of the Messiah. The Immanuel is the latter in 
the capacity of the incarnated divine help given to the congrega- 
tion of true believers in the decisive struggle between faith and 
unbelief. The prophecy as such is to be a star of hope for the congre- 
gation in the troublous times now ahead of them, but the fulfil- 
ment was not to be experienced by the generation to which the 
oracle was addressed. This postponement of the fulfilment is simply 
an act of divine grace, etc. The double element of weal and woe in 
v.14 and 15 of the oracle is regarded as elucidated in v. 16—17 
which are rendered in the following manner: 

“16 for (while) before the lad knows enough to reject the evil 
and choose the good the land will be forsaken before whose two 
kings thou art afraid, 17 (yet) will Yahweh bring upon thee etc.” 
But that sort of an involved sentence (cf. the similar involved ren- 
dering of Guthe) creates a stylistic anomaly,—for Hebrew diction 
is nothing if not simple and natural,—and a psychological monstro- 
sity. If the prophet spoke to Ahaz like that, how could he hope to 
be understood without an exegete to elucidate his meaning to the 
unfortunate king, who at that particular moment can scarcely 
have been in a frame of mind to listen to anything so confusing ? 

But the messianic interpretation in any form does injustice to 
the basic requirement of the passage for a confirmatory sign. Against 
it there stands v. 16, which cannot be stricken out because it is 
the only link that definitely binds the entire paragraph vv. 10—17 
to the specific historical situation of vv. i—9. That explanatory 
verse, the only authentic commentary on the name Immanuel, 

26 Das Buch Jesaja, 1926, p. 117f. 
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restricts the meaning of the sign to the belief that god is with 
Judah whereas Aram and Ephraim must perish, and this signifi- 
cance of Immanuel is confirmed by 8 s—10 (whether “authentic” 
or not) and Ps. 46. It is a slogan expressing the certitude of divine 
help in dire peril. The word order “With us is God” shows that the 
emphasis is on the alliance as such (contrast Judg. 6 13). To read 
into it theological mysteries that wouid make it an appropriate 
name of the Messiah, as Prockscl. does, is unwarranted. This same 
v. 16 is also a brazen pillar against all those who would interpret 
v. 13 a8 indicating a reversal in the divine purpose. To assume with 
Gressmann, Kittel, Procksch that Ahaz is to be removed by a 
Messiah is entirely fantastic. If the Messiah is Davidic,—as 9 1f. 
certainly must prove to the defenders of the messianic theory, all 
of whom acknowledge 91f. as authentic,—how can this spell 
misfortune for Ahaz ? The dynasty is more than the individual! If 
David’s great son were to come, even though he were not the child 
of Ahaz, that could not be such a terrible thing for that ruler! 
Furthermore, until the child became old enough to govern, Ahaz 
would doubtless be permitted to hold sway. The “punishment” of 
Ahaz is thus rendered extremely remote and unreal. The messianic 
interpretation, we maintain, can only be had at the price of casting 
loose from the sound historical moorings of the context. That may 
have been excusable for an early Christian evangelist with his par- 
ticular view of the relation of prophecy to fulfilment, but it is no 
virtue for those no longer sharing that presupposition. 

2. The non messianic interpretations. It would seem, then, that 
nothing remains but an individual indefinite non-messianic inter- 
pretation. It may take two forms, ominous or salutary. 

a. The ominous interpretation. An ominous interpretation is sug- 
gested in a brief manner by Galling.?® According to him Isaiah is 
predicting that a certain pregnant young woman at the time of the 
birth of her child,—say within six months,—will still believe in a 
Jewish victorious resistance against Assyria and hence call her 
babe Immanuel, but in less than three years Judah will be destroy- 
ed by that nation. He renders “the young woman is pregnant and 
bears a son. She will (indeed) call him Immanuel, but (changing 
ki to we) before the lad learns how to reject the evil and choose the 

26 Die Erwahlungstraditionen Israels, 1928, p. 79f. 
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good, the land will be forsaken” (omitting v. i¢b). But to remove 
the “for” from v. 16 is not permissible and, as we have seen, 16b 
must be original. If the author seems to imply that Isaiah recom- 
mended a policy of subjection to the Assyrian king, this is a most 
amazing misunderstanding of the basic trend of the whole section. 

b. The salutary interpretation. We must turn therefore to the 
one remaining possibility, to an individual indefinite non-messian- 
ic and yet salutary interpretation. Such a one is now to be advo- 
cated. 

Ill. A New Interpretation. Let us start by openly stating 
that itis necessary to cut out something from vv. 10—17 if we are not 
to follow in the wake of those interpreters who insist on riding two 
horses, as Guthe and Koenig do. The question is only what? We 
have a twofold touchstone that will enable us to discover with 
reasonable certainty what element is spurious: a lower and a higher 
critical one. If we ask ourselves which verse of the whole passage 
is most suspect from a purely textual standpoint the answer cannot 
be in doubt for a moment; it is v. 15. Not only does it stand in an 
anomalous position between the name Immanuel and the sentence 
explaining that name (v. 16) which by every argument of analogy 
ought to follow directly on v. 14,—-its very words are open to 
suspicion ; for the clause “until he knows enough to reject the evil 
and choose the good” can very well be due to dittography of part 
of the following line, and the statement “curds and honey he shall 
eat” is incomprehensible here but perfectly lucid, because rooted 
in the context, in v. 22 from where it may have crept into the text 
of v. 15, perhaps as a marginal remark. Our second touch-stone is 
the higher-critical one. In its general character Is. 7 1—17 is a le- 
gend. It is strange that only Gressmann”’ discerned this fact, and 
that even he did not draw the proper conclusions. It is unthinkable 
that the real Isaiah should have made an offer such as that in 
v.11 and more than problematical whether he ever took the patriot- 
ic role described here. This story has the same character as the 
Isaiah narratives in 36—38. From this we must deduce that the 
prophet was portrayed as showing loyalty to the king (in spite of 

*7 Cf. Der Messias, p. 236f. He rightly protests against change of text 


whereby this ch. is turned into an account in the first person, as for instance 
is done by Budde, op. cit., p. 26. 
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a certain independent attitude) and that the deliverance in this 
great national crisis was his prime concern. The sign therefore must 
have been exclusively focussed on this idea. Thus from a higher 
critical angle, too, v. 15 must be ruled out, and the words of Fuller- 
ton*§ “vy, 15 is an intrusion into the passage”’ are confirmed. 

This leaves us with only v. 17 to contend with before drawing our 
conclusions. Toeliminate that verseas is done by Duhmis impossible. 
It is altogether too unique to be considered a mere redactors link 
between the Immanuel prophecy and v. 1sf. The fact that it is 
addressed to the king makes itinseparable from the preceding sec- 
tion. How is it to be considered? We claim that in the light of 
what has been said there is only one remaining way in which it 
possibly can be considered viz. as a warning to the king. 

It is a curious fact that with all the critical effort expended on 
this passage scholars have overlooked a very simple and obvious 
thing viz. the close relationship between v. 9b and v. 17. The only 
one to heed it at all so far as I see is Fullerton and he loses sight of 
the lesson when he draws his conclusions. In reality v. 9b, as 
pointed out above, is addressed to the royal hcuse. The remark 
“If ye do not trust (in God) ye shall not remain established” 
warns Ahaz of the consequences that his act of unbelief in sub- 
mitting to Assyria and invoking the gods of Assyria will have for 
the house of David. It will ultimately bring about the doom of 
that house at the hands of a far more dangerous foe than Rezin 
or Pekah. Now v. 17 gives us the most perfect elucidation of what 
Isaiah had in mind in v. 9b. “Yahweh will bring upon thee (and 
thy people ?)? and thy fathers house days such as have rot been 
seen since Ephraim seceded from Judah—(the king of Ashur ?)’%? 
The day of the secession of the North was the first blow to the 
house of David. The humiliation of the dynasty will be the second 
blow. Once the close kinship of v. 9b and v. 17 is clearly discerned 
and understood we are confronted by two possibilities: either 
v. 1o—16 have been interpolated between an original intact con- 
nection 3b. 17 as additional midrashic material (a supposition re- 


°8 Op. cit., p. 283. 
** Gressmann, op. cit., p. 236 suggests the elimination of this phrase. 
3° Eliminated as a gloss (though a correct one) by most scholars. 
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commended by the form of v. 10°!) or we must mentally repeat 
v. 9b before v. 17 so that the latter gets its true meaning of a warn- 
ing and not of an oracular threat. The thought then is (“But if 
you do not rely on God, in spite of the fact that he is offering you 
the confirmatory sign just announced, and submit to Assyrian 
overlordship) Yahweh will bring upon thee etc. days such as have 
not been etc.”’ Once this inseparability of v. 9b and v. 17 is recog- 
nized the way is paved for a clear, consistent and simple interpret- 
ation of the “sign” which then covers only vv. 14—16. 

Only one possibility exists of fully meeting the requirement for 
a confirmatory sign: the Immanuel must be a child that is about to 
be born. Its birth and name shall spell deliverance for Zion now. 
Before it is several years old Ephraim and Aram will be totally 
destroyed—a thought explanatory of the remark in v. 4 that Rezin 
and Pekah are only smoking torch-butts. The legend assumes that 
the prediction will be fulfilled. Ahaz will hear of the birth of a child 
whom his mother will call “Immanuel’’, thus expressing, in the 
face of a peril reminding closely of that implied in Ps. 46 and 
Is. 8 9—10, the same heroic assurance as that animating the prophet 
himself. This circumstance, remarkable chiefly because it was pre- 
dicted, is to possess the weight of a confirmatory sign for Ahaz. 
When that happens he will realize that Yahweh’s original assur- 
ance has been confirmed. That experience is to strengthen his 
reliance on Yahweh and to teach him how unnecessary it is to 
appeal to Tiglathpileser. Just how much time was to elapse before 
the king was to receive this confirmatory sign is not clear. Certainly 
within the period of inactivity recommended for the present in 
v. 4. The words of v. 14 do not compel us to suppose that the preg- 
nancy of the ‘almah is still a thing of the future; in fact the birth 
may be imminent. Certainly the confirmatory element which is a 
requisite here militates against any long term deferment of the 
birth of the child, as does also the name Immanuel, which necessi- 
tates the supposition that it is given in the crisis corresponding to 
that now facing or soon to face Jerusalem (cf. Ps. 46). The fact that 
the mother’s identity is left in obscurity is perfectly in order, for 


31 Cf. the manner in which the episode of the sign of the sun dial 2 Kgs. 
20 8-11 came into the older narrative as an accretion, Fullerton JBL, 
1925, p. 44f. 
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the sign is to be given by god, and not by the prophet; the latter 
merely announces it with the same prophetic clairvoyance that 
led him to predict the murder of Sennacherib in 37 7. The article 
before ‘almah must not be stressed for there is a rule of Hebrew 
grammar that the article may be employed before a subject not 
previously referred to but assumed as existing under the given 
circumstances; according to this rule ha ‘almah ought to be ren- 
dered simply “a damsel.” We may, therefore, paraphrase the 
prophecy thus: Behold a pregnant young woman will bear a child 
and call him Immanuel during this present period of dire peril, for 
before the child 1s several years old the certitude of divine help expressed 
an that name wili have been vindicated in a superlative manner,—not 
merely by the repulse of the attacking foe but by his complete desola- 
tion. Construed in this manner a very satisfactory meaning is given 
to the prophecy of vv. 14—16. A sign of this nature, while not mira- 
culous, would be sufficiently uncanny to impress the king with the 
fact that Yahweh’s word, proven true in the first instance of the 
birth of a child with this name, would also prove true in the larger 
matter of the safety of Jerusalem and the end of Aram and Ephraim. 

The curious modern, accustomed to his “‘continued in the next 
issue” of the serial magazine, would like to know whether the pro- 
phecy came true. It is remarkable that exegetes have not been more 
troubled about the manner in which the story breaks off. Having 
discerned its fundamental affinity with the Isaiah narratives of 
Is. 36—38 (2 Kings 18 13f.) the question suggests itself whether 
this narrative, like the others, did not once have its proper place 
in 2 Kings. Budde*? is puzzled about the apparent relationship of 
Is. 7 1 with 2 Kgs. 16 5 and removes from the former text most 
of v. 1 (from “there went up Rezin” on) as an interpolation from 
2 Kings 16. In opposition to that view-point we must here advance 
the opinion that Is. 7 1—17 has been taken bodily out of tts original 
place after 2 Kings 16 4; that the stray verse 2 Kings 16 ¢ has by 
some accident gotten into a lacuna left in manuscripts as a result 
of such a transfer, and, most important of all, that Is.7 1—17 
was once immediately followed by 2 Kings 16 7—9.%* 


32 Op. cit. 32f. 
33 2 Kgs. 16 7-9 are however, not the original conclusion of the narrative 
of Is. 7 1-17; the original conclusion was omitted because of these verses, 
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But whether this suggestion finds the acceptance of scholars or 
not, the fact remains that on the basis of 2 Kgs. 16 7—9 we can satis- 
fy the curiosity of those who want to know what the sequel of 
Is. 7 1-17 was, and whether Ahaz actually experienced the pro- 
mised sign. The answer is no. The monarch paid no more heed to 
the prophet than his modern successors have to certain annoying 
spokesmen of the lord who called them to follow a path of principle 
rather than of worldly sagacity. He proceeded to carry out his pur- 
pose and dispatched his.courier to Nineveh. This being the king’s 
attitude, and his action being taken immediately after the inter- 
view with the prophet, the promised sign could no longer be given. 
Why should a damsel give her babe the name “Immanuel” when the 
psychological presupposition of a siege of Jerusalem by Rean was 
non-existent because the diplomacy of the king had invoked the sword 
of Assyria? On the other hand it is evident that when Is. 7 1—17 
was removed from 2 Kings 16 owing to the great interest taken in 
the prophet Isaiah by a later age, 2 Kings 16 7—9 could readily be 
left behind, as it was necessary for the understanding of what follow- 
ed there, and as it added nothing to the comprehension of the 
prophets message (the ancients of course failing to realize how 
essential 2 Kings 16 7—9 (or an earlier, lost equivalent) were to 
the interpretation of the words of Is. 74) and as 7 17 formed such 
a good transition to 7 1sf. But even when the original sequence is 
restored it must be observed that the ancient reader hardly realized 
that there had been a great disappointment for Isaiah. This is 
exactly in line with the other narratives of Is. 36—38. Whereas 
we get the impression from them that Hezekiah followed the advice 
of his prophetic mentor to defy Sennacherib, and that Yahweh deli- 
vered the city and humiliated the Assyrian king, the fact is that 
Hezekiah surrendered and paid the penalty, as even Procksch 
admits.*4 Reading between the lines, therefore, it is evident that 
the king did not take the prophets advice at all in that crisis. It is 
fully in accord with the style of these narratives if 2 Kings 16 6 


which probably were similar in character. 2 Kgs. 16 7 is the continuation of 
v. 5, which, at the end, must be corrected to read ‘“‘And he (Ahaz) could not 
fight against them” (so also Budde). Thus the Isaiah narrative of Is. 7 2-17 
had already been placed in that earlier position by an editor. 


34 Op. cit. p. 460. 
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passes on to bare facts that do not yield their full significance to 
superficial reading, and if in the transfer of the pericope to Isaiah 
even that verse is lost sight of. The purpose of these writers is 
after all to set forth the heroic, masterful prophet, and this is best 
attained if certain other things such as that his advice was not 
taken, are left in obscurity. 

A few words yet as to the genesis of this legendary prophecy. 
Once the fact is understood that Immanuel signifies only the 
complete fruition of the certitude of divine help in the destruction 
of Aram and Ephraim, it will be realized that the sign bears a 
peculiar resemblance to the event related by Isaiah himself, 
speaking in the first person, in Is. 8 1f. The son in whom the cryptic 
prophecy “Booty is hurrying, spoil is hastening” takes on flesh 
and blood, is also a symbol of the end of Aram and Ephraim. The 
close kinship of the phraseology and thought of 8 4 and 7 16 is 
apparent at the first glance. The two figures differ in the first place 
in that the one is an abstract prediction while the other is a con- 
crete historical instance, and in the second place in that Immanuel 
emphasizes a present grave crisis for Judah and the certainty of 
help for this country in such a crisis, whereas Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz is devoid of any such patriotic emphasis. For a scholar open 
minded enough to draw the consequences of the fact that Is. 7 if. is 
an Isaiah legend, the thought that the passage was evolved from 
the inspiration afforded by the historical incident of 8 1—4 has 
much to recommend it. Instead of relating that Isaiah in 8 2 
gave a prophetic sign of Aram and Ephraims doom to two royal 
officials legend confronted him with the king in person and made 
him prophetically predict the birth of a mysterious child signifying 
the same thing, the desolation of Aram and Ephraim, but with 
the nationalistic emphasis. It is the difference between history 
and fiction. 


35 The original place of Is. 7 1-17 in 2 Kgs. 16 is further substantiated 
by the comparison of Is. 73 and 2 Kgs. 1817. The similarity of phrase- 
ology suggests that the same anthor wrote both narratives. What a dra- 
matic effect is provided by the fact that at the very spot where Isaiah 
had warned Ahaz of the consequences of invoking Assyrian help, the 
Rabshakeh demanded the surrender of the holy city. 
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THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA 
AS AN INTERPRETER OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


DUDLEY TYNG 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


ENRY Preserved Smith, in hiscommentary on Samuel in the 

International Series, tells us that he derived much suggestion 
from the ancient work of Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus. Theodoret 
was a disciple of Theodore of Mopsuestia, the great representative 
of the Antiochian School of the historical and literal interpretation 
of Scripture. It was with some expectancy, then, that I reviewed 
not long ago Theodore’s work on the Minor Prophets and the other 
fragments on the Old Testament, as these are collected in Volume 
66 of Migne’s Patrologia. Theodore’s theological utterances make 
him sound often as a modern writing in the fifth century. Would 
the great ancient protagonist of the modern method of Scriptural 
study have anything to offer to the modern student ? 

I must confess that I was a trifle dispapointed. Theodore is 
undoubtedly suggestive in the New Testament field. But in the 
Old Testament, so far as our fragments permit us to judge, it is 
otherwise. The reasons are not far to seek. 

In the first place, Theodore evidently knew little or no Hebrew. 
This is clear, in part, from his total inability to recognize Hebrew 
idioms in their Septuagint dress. Thus in commenting on Zepha- 
niah 3 5 he fails to see that rpwi rpwi of his Greek text is the equi- 
valent for “every morning” in Hebrew, and expounds it as the equi- 
valent for “utmost haste.” 

An instance of another sort. In Zephaniah 1 4—s he is totally 
unaware that the same Hebrew consonants can be read either as 


1 Migne Pair. Graeca, vol. 66, p. 468. 
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Malkam or Melchom. On the basis of his own Septuagint version 
he decides that the passage does not mean that their king shall go 
into captivity, as suggested by the “Syrian” interpreter, but that 
Melchom shall do so. By a curious irony Theodore’s rendering is 
supported by the non-Greek versions, for which, as we shall see, 
he had only contempt. 

The same evidence of lack of acquaintance with Hebrew is 
brought out by his very effort to substantiate his own rendering 
by a cross-reference to Amos 1 15, where the Massoretic text gives 
us “their king shall go into captivity.” This reading is supported 
by the context and by the great Septuagint versions. But Theo- 
dore’s own Greek text here again reads Melchom, which for him 
settles the question. “These men (referring to the Syrian inter- 
preters) should be aware that the contents of the Holy Scriptures 
were declared in the Hebrew tongue. They were translated into 
that of the Syrians by some anonymous person (we do not know 
even now who he was). But those who turned the Scripture into 
Greek were seventy elders of the people accurately conversant both 
with their own tongue and the Holy Writings, men approved of by 
the high priest and the Jewish nation as those most worthy of such 
a work of interpretation, whose interpretations and versions the 
blessed apostles evidently accepted... Therefore, would it not be 
senseless to suppose that the Seventy, being men of such quality 
and weight, should have erred in their reading ?”? 

That Theodore’s knowledge of the Hebrew was by report only 
seems to be indicated further by his translation of Malachi as a 
messenger, and, again, by his treatment of Amos 5 26. On this cor- 
tupt passage he comments :—They say (scilicet) that the, morning 
star is thus designated in the Hebrew tongue (i.e. peugpar). Finally, 
to quote no more instances, in his exegesis of Psalm 72 and Amos 9 
11—12, where the point is the exact meaning of one or two words, 
where the Hebrew text would have upheld Theodore’s contention, 
his silence is eloquent. 

Theodore’s great weakness as an exegete of the Old Testament 
is, then, textual criticism. His incompetence in Hebrew is matched 
by his blind acceptance usually of whatever Septuagint text lay 
before him. In his early commentary on the Psalms he refers 

2 P. 452—453. 
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occasionally to other readings of the text. The later work on the 
Minor Prophets never hints at the existence of such Septuagint 
variants, although the parallel work of his disciple Theodoret has 
frequent reference to Aquila and Symmachus and Theodotion. 

That Theodore possessed a good historical background for his 
exegetical work, is evident from his surviving books. He seems, for 
instance, to know Josephus well. His acquaintance with Bible 
history and Biblical texts is thorough. His exegetical method is 
essentially sound. But in a field where modern investigation has 
changed the face of everything, the help that Theodore can give 
is, after all, very small. Of the soundness of his method and the 
negligibility of his results let his much reprobated work in Messianic 
prophecy be our illustration. 

Theodore’s early commentary on the Psalms gave great offence 
to the orthodox of Antioch. For of the twenty odd psalms which 
Christian piety had come to look upon as prophetic of Christ, 
Theodore would admit only four, namely, Psalms 2, 6, 16 and 68. 
In checking up this ancient charge I find it necessary to make a 
slight modification. Psalm 54 he accepted as secondarily Messianic. 
Such a startling approximation to the modern position lends in- 
terest to Theodore’s own interpretation of the supposed Messianic 
meanings. 

Thus Psalm 72, which traditional Christian piety has conceived 
to be a prophecy of Christ and His kingdom, as prefigured by the 
happy reign of Solomon, Theodore believes, for reasons of exegetic- 
al exactitude, to refer to Solomon alone. Commenting on v. 5 (“He 
shall continue with the sun and before the moon’”—that is Theo- 
dore’s text) he says:—‘‘The word ‘before’ is here not a temporal 
affirmation, as some have thought. For what connection does it 
have with persistence in time? The text says, ‘he shall continue 
with the sun and before the moon’... likewise in v. 17 (His name 
shall continue forever, his name continueth before the sun) the 
text makes it clear that ‘before’ is not so predicated of time that 
one may refer it to Christ, as some think. It means merely that his 
name (i. e. Solomon’s) abides a thing of admiration not less than 
the sun or the moon.” In other words, the text cannot be a pro- 
phecy of Christ, because the temporal sense of ‘before’ contradicts 
the rest of the sentence. Inasmuch as it would not be lawful for 
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Theodore to look upon his text here as muddled, he can only be- 
lieve that a Messianic prophecy was not intended by Saint-David. 
Psalm 40, considered to be a prophecy of Christ’s Advent and 
Redemption, Theodore rejects for the simple reason that the sup- 
posed Messianic reference speaks merely of sickness and trouble. 
Inasmuch, however, as St. David must have been predicting so- 
mething, Theodore assigns the words to the sickness of Hezekiah. 

So much for the illustrations of the reasons why Theodore reject- 
ed traditional Messianic interpretations in the psalms. Why did 
he accept such interpretations in four cases ? 

Two of the psalms he admits on the basis of New Testament 
quotation. For to believe that apostles could and did err would, 
of course, be blasphemy. Thus Psalm 16, which on the strict 
application of Theodore’s principle of literal interpretation, could 
yield only the thought of the resurrection of the righteous, is taken 
to be Messianic on the basis of Peter’s Pentecostal Sermon. “Thou 
wilt not leave my soul in Sheol neither wilt thou give thy righteous 
one to see corruption,” is, then, a prophecy of the Resurrection. 
For Peter said so. 

Psalm 68, with the verse, “Thou hast led captivity captive and 
received gifts from men,” Theodore accepts on the authority of 
Ephesians 4 s. He notes, however, with approval, that Paul has 
substituted “given gifts” for “received gifts.” “For this is more 
appropriate to Christ, who did not receive, but after his ascension 
into the heavens, bestowed the gifts of the Spirit.”* The other two 
psalms Theodore accepts without express New Testament valida- 
tion, though this is really against his hermeneutic principles. 

Turning now to the other portions of the Old Testament, to the 
more mature stages of Theodore’s work, we find some interesting 
exegetical results. Strange to say Hosea’s “out of Egypt have I 
called my son” in spite of its confirmation by Matthew 2 15, is 
not Messianic. The son is Israel. The “Branch’’‘ starts no Messianic 
thought in the minds of either Theodore or Theodoret, for their 
respective texts have “Orient—his Name.” The prophecy of the 
outpouring of the Spirit in Joel 2 2s—s2, Theodore would like to 
explain away, his point being that the Holy Spirit as such was not 


3 P. 688. 
* Zechariah 3 8, p. 525. 
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known before Pentecost. But he accepts the Messianic reference 
in deference to the authority of Peter. 

Micah 4 Theodore cannot accept in a Messianic sense. For “the 
words ‘the law shall go forth from Zion and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem’ are at wide variance with the assertion of Christ, 
who said distinctly to the Samaritan woman, “Believe me, woman, 
the hour cometh, when neither in Jerusalem nor in this mountain 
shall ye worship the Father.” So this is not a prophecy of Christ 
but one of the return from Babylon. 

Not to multiply instances, one may say that a reading of Theo- 
dore’s commentary on the Minor Prophets, with an eye on the 
parallel works of Theodoret and of a soaring allegorist like Cyril 
of Alexandria, show the parsimony with which Theodore makes 
use of Messianic interpretation. But once in a while, as in the frag- 
ment on Genesis 49 10—12, he shows that he can allegorize with 
the best of them. Nevertheless even a relatively sober Messianist 
like Theodoret is in a different class. Theodore accepts Messianic 
prophecy, but, to be valid, such prophecy must be explicit and 
expressly confirmed by the New Testament. Although, as we have 
seen, traditional Messianism is occasionally too much for him. 

Thus in his interpretation of the Old Testament Theodore is 
not really a modern in the fifth century. He holds to the letter of 
Biblical infallibility. The essence of prophecy is predictive and 
miraculous. He has no interest nor competence in textual criticism. 
Objectivity, in the modern sense, he does not strive for. When 
Kihn and Pirot, in their valuable works on Antiochean exegesis, 
accuse him of being a subjective rationalist and devoid of the devo- 
tional approach to Holy Scripture, they are not far wrong. 

On the other hand, in his refusal blindly to follow tradition or 
the consensus patrum, so far as it then existed, and in his adherence 
to the literal and historical method, Theodore breathes the modern 


5 In this connection there is an interesting contrast between Theodore’s 
general method and, say, that of Cyril, which I may illustrate by the locusts 
in Joel. Theodore finds the literal sense inadequate, so he takes locusts in 
the metaphorical-literal sense as a symbol of the ravaging Assyrian. Cyril 
has no difficulty with the literal sense, but jumps at once to the allegorical. 
The locusts symbolize the ravaging effects of sin. Again, they stand for the 
devouring heretic who leaves both mind and soul stripped and bare. 
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spirit. To him Scripture has only one sense, be this of the letter 
pure and simple, or of the letter which lies hidden in hyperbole 
and metaphor. The multiple sense of Scripture is absurd. Allegory 
is playing with God’s truth. 

The fifth General Council, held 125 years after Theodore’s 
death, condemned his writings in toto, and consigned his person to 
hell. The reasons for the condemnation were mainly theological 
and political. Justinian wished to conciliate the Monophysite 
Church in the granary land of Egypt. So he insisted on and ob- 
tained the condemnation of the reputed father of Nestorianism. 
Incidentally Theodore was execrated as a Judaizer in exegesis. 
Pope Vigilius, who had been Justinian’s prisoner for seven years, 
was forced to sign the condemnation of Theodore’s doctrines. But 
he refused to condemn the person of one who had died so long be- 
fore in the peace of the Church as the revered bishop of Mopsuestia 
in Cilicia. With his condemnation, most of Theodore’s writings 
perished. In the Old Testament field only his commentary on the 
Minor Prophets has survived in toto. In the New Testament field 
only his work on the Minor Epistles of Paul survives intact in a 
Latin translation. This was long attributed to St. Ambrose, the 
sanctity of whose name sufficed to shield both its bad Latin and 
its doubtful theology. 

But Theodore’s influence lingered in the works of other men, 
notably in those of Theodoret and Chrysostom. The Nestorian 
Church still reveres him as “the Interpreter.” Through Cassiodorus 
and Julius Africanus the ideas of the school of Antioch found lodge- 
ment in the West. The spirit and method of Theodore was revived 
after the Reformation in the monumental exegetical work of John 
Calvin. 
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A THIRD VERSION OF THE FLOOD NARRATIVE 


PAUL ROMANOFF 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


HE Biblical text of the Flood story as recognized by scholars 

contains two versions of the same narrative,” one J, the earlier, 
the Jehovistic version, and the other P, that of the Priestly code. 
However, the division into J and P does not eliminate the obscuri- 
ties and repetitions which the text still possesses. We find not 
only duplicates, but triplicates such as: the command to enter the 
ark in 71, 7, 11, as compared with the obedience of Noah in 
75, 9, 16; the number of animals, 6 7, 19, 20; 7 2, 3, 8, 14, 23; 
8 16, 19 (see table of variants) ; the increase of water, 7 17, 18, 19 and 
the duration of the flood, 7 12, 17, 24. Besides, the form of the 
catastrophe according to the division of J and P (even + R) is not 
clear, for the word 13% which belongs to P appears also in J 
(7 6, 10). Within J and P there is an element of inconsistency, for 
v.74 speaks plainly of a rain (2&3) continuing forty days and 
nights, while 7 7, 11 mention a flood (122) and 7 12 again mentions 
the rain. Then follows the fifth repetition of the fact that the flood 
lasted forty days (see Driver, p. 85f. and others). According to 


1 §. R. Driver, The Book of Genesis, 2. ed., 1904, pp. I1f., VIIf., 85f. 
(P 6 9-22, 7 6, 11, 18-168, 178, 18-21, 24, 8 i-2a, 3b—5, 13a, 14-19, 9 1-17, 
28-29). H. Gunkel, Genesis. Géttingen 1917, pp. 59£; Die Urgeschichte und 
die Patriarchen, 1921, pp. 79 and 1208. (J 6 5-8, 71, 2, 3b, 4, 5, 10, 7*, 6b, 
12, 17b, 23a*, 22, 23b, 8 6a, 2b, 3a, 6b, 7-12, 13b, 20-22). E. Kautzsch, Die 
Heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments. Tibingen, 1921, p. 208. 

2 H. Holzinger, Genesis, Freiburg 1898, pp. XXV and 68f., Kautzsch 
and C. J. Ballin Haupt’s Polychrome Bible, Genesis, have, besides J and P, 
also the fragmentary variants of R. 
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Gunkel, it is repeated six times (7 4, 10, 7). 8 7, although Driver, 
Gunkel, Kautzsch, Ball, and others ascribe it to J (Holzinger to 
R), seems to have no connection at all with J.* 

From the above facts we conclude that in addition to the two 
versions J and P, the Biblical text embodies a third, later than P. 
This third version we shall call “M.” The elements of the three 
strata regarded separately indicate for each of the versions parti- 
cular points of view, linguistic preferences, and special purposes. 
It is striking, to pass from the primitive, poetical, folk-lore of J to 
the Priestly narrative, where the principle of justice and punish- 
ment and reward are dominant interests, and on into the third, the 
M story, concerned as it is above all with the record of events, 
though it sometimes differs in content from the other two. This 
third narrative, traces of which are confined to the section 7 11—8 
14, can be taken either as a brief memo-record of the main events or, 
adding to it the beginning and conclusion of P, as a complete story. 
The symmetry of all three narratives, dependent as they are one 
upon the other is very evident: J being the original, P a variant 
of J, and M, a combination of J and P. Thus while the catastrophe 
in J is caused by a heavy rain-storm, and while the catastrophe in 
P is caused not by rain, but by a “flood of waters upon the earth,” 
which means inundation and overflowing of the ocean, M has a 
combination of both, the “windows of heaven were opened” and 
“the fountains of the great deep were broken up.” The duration 
of the flood is given in J and P as forty days (quite appropriate 
for the duration of the type of catastrophe indicated in each), 
whereas M, as a combination of both, duly requires a period of 
150 days for the flood, or rather seven and a half months. 

The passages proper to the three narratives in the Bible are: 

J 6 5—8;7 1-5, 10a, 16b, 12, 17b, 23; 8 2b, 3a, 6, s—12, 13b, 20—22. 

P 6 9—22; 7 6, 7, 14, 15, 16a, 10b, 17a, 18a, 20b, 18b, 21,22; 81,6 
(as in J), 7, 15—19; 9 s—17. 

M 7 11, 13, 8, 9, 19, 20a, 24; 8 1 (asin P), 2a, 3b, 4, 5, 13a, 14. 


The following table gives the main differences and parallels of 
the three narratives: 


3 Even the fragmentary additions of R (v. note 2) do not enlighten the 
difficulties of the text. 
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~ J version 


| P version 





Corruption of mankind as cause of flood: 


65 
Repentance of God: 


6 6—7 

The ark, dimensions, 
as in P 

Noah and family: 


71: O8 Jw2 9D) ANS 
mann 


Animals (order): 
77: Py Wo. Ten 
OMOwiT 
73: My mona 
aha) 7) 
723: YY word mom 
awit 


Number of animals: 


7 2-3: 
77 - Ww AAD 
2x 2-m nw Nd TaD 
7x7 - DOV AY 
IWS) WN 


| 6 11-12 


and its constructions: 


| 6 14f. 


7 7: WI WN N33 13 
SAS W393 


6 20: MOM WI Vy 
ADIN wD mn 

7 14: TOM md Tn 
worn won mynd 
wmnd pan Sy 
wd Ay 

816: NOt ANY ,n 
Sy won wor 
yuan 

819: 95 Ay wor Nn 
prsn Sy war 


bop pw 
W2 - 619; 715, 16, 
21; 817; 9 11, 15, 
16, 17 
TW - 617; 7 15, 21 
maps} Tt Own 


6 19: 





Days from the command to the flood: 


7 4,10: seven 


Kind of flood: 
ny) ,v. YeDD 


Duration of flood: 


YI8T Oy orp Dian 
(O'30 5 times) 


40 days and 40 nights |717a: 40 days 


713: TS om aw m3 
m3 AW M393 
m3 nwoen 

ons 


7 8: Wwe Sy om. 
moms Sy woh 


78:2x2- TAD nen 
2x 2-m nw xo Aon 





entered with the start of the flood 


ns ei DYN Mayo 
Down 


150 days 
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J version 


| P version 


M version 





Obedience of Noah: 


75: wr 599 m3 wy 
Ma YY 


Increase of water: 


7aizb: WN DDT I 
DI TAT AS 


yrs Syp 


Destruction: 


67: DIRT NX TOS 

74: pT OD MS NDS 

7 23: DPT OD MS nD} 
PINT JO IND"... 


Abating of flood: 


Seb: JO OwIT NON 
paw 

83a: ToT DOT wy 
aw 

8 6: DY DYYIIS ppd 


6 22: Wwe 559 m3 wy 

D'TON IN MS 

IS ME WD 
obs 


7 16: 


7188: 2 OD M33 
yuan Sy xp 

7 20b: Dit 2" 

7isb: Sy mann JM 
DDT “3p 


6 17: YY PIRI We 9d 
Tai: Ww 52 





Sending forth the birds: 


8 s—12: 


Uncovering of the roof: 


8 i3b: 703) AS HID" 
nan 


Landing of the ark: 


Exit from the ark: 


Drying of the earth: 


8 18b: MOINT 3D 137N| 8 7: 


| 8 18: 


79: DOR MS WD 


M3 Fisk 


719: T8133 DOM 
yusn by amp 
pint 55 134% 

Ws DTI 
ovown 55 nnn 

7 20a: TON Mwy won 

pon 1133 


perhaps as in P 


81b: nN OS IDy 
wy past Sy 
mo" .oNT 
DIN myo 
Daw NIW 
8 sb: T3pp DYN ION 


8 2a: 





DDT nwa Ty | 8 sb: 


dt 150 


731] 8 7: (note brevity) 21'p | 


1 D331 13 RI 


yuan mw. 
21 
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BRIEF NOTES 
NOTES ON THE PSALTER 


SAMUEL ROSENBLATT 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


AVID Yellin of Jerusalem has already called attention to the 

frequent occurence of ellipsis in the Second Isaiah (Journal of 
the Palestine Oriental Society, Oct. 1920 p. 132 ff.) and the book of 
Job (cf. his recently published commentary on Job). Ellipsis is an 
equally common phenomenon in the Psalter and its assumption 
clears up many obscurities. Take for example Psalm 45 which is so 
troublesome for students of the Bible. Ibn Ezra, the Jewish gram- 
marian and commentator of the 11th century who had a fine feeling 
for the niceties of the Hebrew language and showed a better under- 
standing of the laconic speech of the Semites than our modern 
Western exegetes, already suggests that in v. « of this psalm the 
word 395° serves a double purpose being the verb of the preceding 
as well as of the following clause and giving the verse the sense of: 
“Thy sharpened arrows—whilst peoples beneath thee (fall)—fallinto 
the heart of the enemies of the king.”’ Again in the next verse (7) he 
finds the word NO implied in the phrase DVIS WROD the meaning 
being “Thy throne is a throne of God,” (cf. S337 THY ANIIMN 
2. Chr. 15 8) the omission being necessitated no doubt by the canons 
of rhythm which require an equal number of words for each hemis- 
tich. The same theory could be applied with profit to v. 10 which 
too has only one verb. From i133 the verb of Ww we can supply 
MDS3 as the verb of OND M133. The first half of the verse could 
then be translated : “Princesses (stand) [clad] in thy costly things,” 
which would be parallel to the second hemistich, namely “The 
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queen standeth at thy right [clad] in gold of Ophir,” and would 
eliminate the necessity of emending 7‘J\Mp*3. Likewise in v. 13 the 
verb om may be taken to serve W¥ FJias well as DY “)Wy or we 
may assume an implied mPOA as the verb of W¥ AD. WS Ndiis 
accordingly not a vocative describing the queen but a designation 
of the city of Tyre (cf. {7S N23 Isaiah 23 12) which as a great 
trading center is an example of wealth and opulence as Baeth- 
gen has correctly recognized. The meaning of the entire verse 
is then: “And the daughter of Tyre with a gift (will seek thy 
favor), aye there will seek thy favor the richest of peoples” (sic 
Baethgen). “The daughter of Tyre” is in other words the particular 
of that of which OY "Wy is the general. 

Psalm 91. This psalm presents difficulties on account of the fre- 
quent change of person. In the popular versions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures v. 1 is taken to be in the third person, v. 2 in the first, vv. 3—s 
in the second, v. 9a again in the first, vv. »b—1s in the second and 
the last three verses once more in the first person. The theory of 
Sievers (ZATW, 1928, N. F. vol. V vo. 1) that the psalms were 
recited antiphonically—which was already felt to apply to some 
of the psalms at least by the Tannaim of the second century (cf. 
Tosefta Sota VI 2, 3)—does not account satisfactorily for the irre- 
gular shifting from person to person here. In reality there is no 
necessity for assuming antiphonies here, except for the last three 
verses where it is clear that God is supposed to be speaking giving 
assurance to the subject of the psalm of His protection, nor is there 
any need for far-fetched and forced emendations to bring the entire 
chapter up to the last three verses into one person. The only pro- 
blem to be solved is the meaning of the first word of the second 
verse “WIS. By its form it is first person singular imperfect. This 
may have been simply a faulty punctuation due to the sequel 
SYASO OM mm", the original reading having been as Kautzsch 
(Heilige Schrift, ad loc.) suggests WIS (present active participle) 
which gives to the second verse the same construction as the first, 
the participle and imperfect of which may be regarded as apposites 
to the personal pronoun of the second person contained in the 
verb NTF) of v. 5. The use of a verb in the third person in an adjec- 
tive clause modifying a pronoun of the second person is not at 
all unusual (cf. “39 $7 19377 "38 Lamentations 31). These premises 
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yield as a result the following translation: “Thou, who dwellest in 
the covert of the Most High, who abidest in the shadow of the 
Almighty, who sayest unto the Lord: ‘My refuge and my fortress, 
my God in whom I trust’ for he..., thou needest not fear... 
V. 9a is then to be rendered with Ehrlich (Die Psalmen) on the as- 
sumption of ellipsis: “For thou (hast said) ‘The Lord is my refuge 
(referring to ‘OM "5 “WON in v. 2) which is exactly parallel to the 
second hemistich “Thou hast made the Most High thy habitation 
(referring to JY9Y INDI Iw" in v. 1). 
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THE ROOT KAHAL IN SOME SCRIPTURAL PASSAGES 


FRANK ZIMMERMANN 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HE word MMP is found twice in the Bible, Deut. 334, Neb. 5 7, 

and once in Sir. 7 7. The meaning commonly assigned to the 
word is ‘assembly, congregation.”! In the light of one of the passages 
cited, Neh. 5 7, the meaning is suspect. Nehemiah arraigns the 
nobles and prefects on charges of oppression and extortion, and 
at the end of v.7 he adds 79173 APMP OY JANI. The inclusion 
of these words raises a number of difficulties. How does Nehemiah 
interrupt his discourse (v. 7) to convoke an assembly and resume 
in v.s? Not without reason does the author write map here and 
in V. 13 uses Dap. Moreover, monp JS or bmp is not employed 
anywhere else in the Scriptures. 

Upon examination, the nature of our passage requires the sense 
of ‘rebuke’ for that which immediately follows. The root [C3 
would supply this need.? The Peshitta renders likewise luo NAx0 
[ho cords Aso. The translation of this passage in Nehemiah 
would then be “and I reproved them roundly,’ and I said unto 
them ‘We bought our fellow-Jews etc.’ This rendition is confirmed 
by the latter part of v. s which reads “and they were silent and 
did not find answer.” 4 


1 Compare, for example, to Deut. 33, 4 infra 6, 0, S. So Brown, Driver 
and Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon p. 875a. 

2 Lagarde, Bildung der Nomina p. 51; BDB, p. 874b. 

3 Lit.: “I set upon them great reproof.” 

4 Emendations as proposed by Batten, Zzra and Nehemiah p. 248 mp 
and Ip by Ehrlich, Randglossen zur hebr. Bibel vol. VI p. 195 would not be 
necessary. 
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The second passage, Deut. 33 4 nap Two mw 135 MS AN 
apy" admits of like explanation. The problems it presents to the 
critics need not detain us here. To the textual investigator, how- 
ever, a better parallelism can be secured on a new basis of inter- 
pretation. The rendering of the verse would be: 


Moses has bequeathed® us a Torah,® 
An inheritance for the admonition of Jacob. 


The Vss., however, take the word map as if derived from 
omp. G cAnpovopiay swaywyis, D haereditatem multitudinis, 

S oheacisd.. 

‘Sir. 77 reads MbApa TaN ds ds “pw mya qywain dx? 
“mapa not APAP2 is probably to be read.”’ The presence of Tw § 
foreshadows the natural explanation of ‘reproof’ in the parallel 
orixos. ©& again may have preserved this sense in its version 
alee d. 

No less interesting is the fresh light thrown on the meaning of 
the crux interpretum nomp. The title would not be unbeseeming to 
a preacher wont to address his audience in a tone of admonition. 
In this sense, the A. V. ‘preacher’ and Luther ‘der Prediger’ would 
not be wide of the mark. 


5 7133 can mean here ‘bequeath.’ Cf. TW 710 in b, the Ar. iso So in 
Sur. 2, 126 AS ees) les wrens and the interesting parallel Gen. 18 19 
P33 AS MS WS.—It is worthy of note that some commentators take 
the verse in Jb. 30 27 PWN bmp ‘Map in the meaning of op. CE. fas /PI, 
lda/Wi3. Vide IVR, PIMA NI PAID .t Np. 74. 


6 j.e. the Law. 
7 For the difficulties, cf. Smend, Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach p. 64. 
8 For Ww as a place of judgment, cf. Deut. 21 19. 
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A Critical Analysis of the Four Chief Pauline Epistles. By L. Gordon Rylands. 
London: Watts and Co. Pp. 415. 

A Grammar of Babylonian Aramaic. By Caspar Levias. New York City: 
The Alexander Kohut Memorial Foundation, 1930. Pp. 394. 

A History of Jewish Literature, Vol. I. By Meyer Waxman. New York City: 
Bloch Publishing Co. Pp. 510. 


A Jewish View of Jesus. By H. G. Enelow. New York City: Bloch Publish- 
ing Co., 1931. Pp. 181. 


a Der Mann und sein Werk. By Gustav Kriiger. Giessen 1930. 
. 32. 


Die Drei Manner im Feuer (Daniel Kapitel 3 und seine Zusatze), ein Bei- 
trag zur Israelitisch-Jiidischen Literaturgeschichte. Beihefte zur Zeit- 
schrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 55. By Curt Kuhl. Giessen, 
1930. Pp. 171. 

Die Pastoralbriefe. By Martin Dibelius. Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 1931. 
Pp. 101. 

Geschichte des Volkes Israel. By Anton Jirku. Leipzig: Quelle and Meyer, 
1931. Pp. 222. 

Glaube und Geschichte im Alten Testament. By D. Artur Weiser. Stutt- 
gart: W. Kohlhammer, 1931. 

Grundriss der Theologischen Wissenschaften. Einleitung in das Neue 
Testament. By D. Dr. Adolf Jiilicher. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1931. 
Hebrew Music. By David Ewen. New York City: Bloch Publishing Com- 

pany, 1931. Pp. 65. 

Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. VI, 1929 and Vol. VII, 1930. Phila- 
delphia: The Hebrew Press of the Jewish Publication Society of Ame- 
rica, 1929 and 1930. Pp. 577. 

Inscriptions from Adab, Vol. XIV, Cuneiform Series—Vol. II. By Daniel 
David Luckenbill. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 87. 
Islam und Christentum im Mittelalter. By Dr. Erdmann Fritsch. Breslau: 

Miiller and Seiffert, 1930. 

Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute, Vol. LXII. London, 
1930. Pp. 326. 

Judas Iskarioth in den Neutestamentlichen Berichten. By Dr. Theol. Dona- 
tus Haugg. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder and Co., 1930. Pp. 197. 

Kiinstlerkarten des Volkskunstverlags, Paliistina und Jerusalem, Serien 
58, 59, 60. Lahr in Baden: Richard Keutel. 
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Le Piétisme Juif dans les Testaments des Douze Patriarches. Etudes d’Hi- 
stoire et de Philosophie Religieuses Publiées par la Faculté de Théo- 
logie Protestante de l'Université de Strasbourg, No. 22. By Robert 
Eppel. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1930. Pp. VIII + 202. 

Le Probléme Littéraire et Historique du Roman Pseudo-Clémentin (Etude 
sur le Rapport entre le Gnosticisme et le Judéo-Christianisme). By Oscar 
Cullmann. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1930. Pp. 271. 

Mesopotamian Origins—The Basic Population of the Near East. By Ephraim 
A. Speiser. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. Pp. 178. 
Moses Mendelssohn. By H. Walther. New York City: Bloch Publishing 

Company, 1930. Pp. 220. 

Palistinajahrbuch des Deutschen Evangelischen Instituts fiir Altertums- 
wissenschaft des Heiligen Landes zu Jerusalem. By D. Albrecht Alt. 
Berlin, 1930. 

Pseudo-Ezekiel and the Original Prophecy. By Charles Cutler Torrey. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. Pp. 113. 

Roéenka Husovy Fakulty. Prague. Part I, 1930. Pp. 23. Part II, 1931. 

Sbornik Husova Fakulty, 1919—20. Praha, 1930. Pp. 269. 

aa tipdnd odvin mp (HD. By Rabbi Elie N. Porush-Glikmann. 
Frankfurt a. Main: J. Kauffmann. Pp. 120. 


Septuaginta-Probleme, Beitrage z. Wiss. v. a. u. n. T., III, by A. Sperber, 
1929. 


Studien zur vormosaischen Gottesvorstellung. By Dr. Israel Rabin. Breslau: 
M. and H. Marcus. Pp. 100. 


Synoptische Studien. By D. Wilhelm Bussmann. Halle: Buchhandlung des 
Waisenhauses, 1928. Pp. VIII + 213. 

The Alphabet Its Rise and Development from the Sinai Inscriptions—The 
Oriental Institute Communications, No. 12. By Martin Sprengling. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. X + 71. 

The Book of Proverbs with Introduction and Notes. By W. O. E. Oesterley. 
New York City: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. Pp. 287. 

The Jewish Library, Second Series. Ed. Leo Jung. New York City: Bloch 
Publishing Co., 1930. Pp. 295. 

The Little Bible. London: Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp. XX + 458. 

The Messiah Jesus. By Robert Eisler. New York City: The Dial Press, 
1931. Pp. 638. 

The Old Testament Wisdom Books and Their Teaching. By Harry Ranston. 
London: The Epworth Press. Pp. 303. 

The Origin and Growth of Religion. By W. Schmidt. New York City: The 
Dial Press, 1931. Pp. 302. 

Traité de Grammaire Hébraique, Fascicule I. By Mayer Lambert. Paris: 
Librairie Ernest Leroux. Pp. 224. 

Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Lateinischen Ubersetzung des Hebriier- 

briefs — Rémische Quartalschrift, 23. Supplementheft. By Karl Theodor 
Schafer. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder and Co., 1929. Pp. 200. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
IN JERUSALEM AND BAGHDAD 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN JERUSALEM was 
founded in 1900, and was incorporated as the American ScHOOLS OF 
ORIENTAL RESEARCH under the laws of the District of Columbia in 1921. 
The Society of Biblical Literature, the Archaeological Institute of America 
and the American Oriental Society are represented in the Board of Trustees. 

It is supported by fifty-three American Universities, Colleges and Semi- 

naries, and by private subscriptions. It offers to properly qualified students 
excellent opportunities for pursuing such studies as the fo Biblical 
and Palestinian Archaeology; the Geography of the Land; the Eelotory of 
Israel; Early Church History; Arabic, Hebrew and other Semitic Languages; 

Mohammedanism ; Greek and Roman Civilization; Civilization under the 
Arabs and the Turks; the Crusades; and the Comparative History of Reli- 
gions. 

The School in Jerusalem occupied its new building, the Jane Dows 
Nies Memorial, in the Autumn of 1925. Close relations of codperation 
have been established with the British and French Schools of Archaeology 
and the Hebrew University. The School has a good working library, and 
the students have access to the several excellent libraries in the city. 

The School in Baghdad was formally opened by Prof. A. T. Cuay in 
November 1923. The School is ho in the Baghdad Museum, where 
a nucleus of a library has been established. The bequest of the late Dr. 
Witt1am Hayes Warp’s library has been received and the books, some 
2000 volumes, will be shipped promptly to Baghdad. 

' The Director of the School in Jerusalem is Prof. Mittar Burrows. 
The Annual Professor for 1931—32 is Prof. Mary I. Hussry, of Mount 
Holyoke College. The Thayer Fellow is H. H. Watxker; the Yale “Two 
Brothers” Fellow is J. P. Hyarrt. 

The Annual Professor at the School in Baghdad for 1931—32 is Prof. 
E. A. Spriser, of the University of Pennsylvania; the Fellow, Dr. C. 
GorDoN. 

The Thayer Fellowship at the School in Jerusalem offers $ 1500 for a 
year’s study there. The competitive examinations for choice of the Fellow 
are given in March of each year. 

Active members of Supporting Institutions are received at the Jerusalem 
School gratis; others are charged a tuition fee of $ 75.00. Scholars are 
housed and boarded in the Building at very reasonable rates. 

The Annvat of the Schools is now in its tenth volume (published by the 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn.). 

Two series of technical content are published: PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
JERUSALEM ScHOOL, and PUBLICATIONS OF THE BaGHDAD SCHOOL. 

A quarterly BuLLEtIN of the Schools is published at one dollar a year; 
sample copies will be sent to to those interested. 

For further information address the President, Prof. James A. Mont- 
gomery, 6806 Greene St., Germantown, Philadelphia, or the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Prof. George A. Barton, N. E. Corner 43d and Spruce Sta., 
Philadelphia. 





AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
INSTITUTIONS MEMBERS OF THE CORPORATION 


Auburn Theological Seminary Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia 
Bangor Theological Seminary McCormick Theological Seminary 
Berkeley Divinity School Mount Holyoke College 

Boston University Schoolof Theology Newton Theological Institution 
Brown University Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
Bryn Mawr College Pacific School of Religion 

Butler University Philadelphia Divinity School 
Catholic University Princeton University 

Central Conference of American Rabbis Reformed Theological Seminary 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School San Francisco Theological Seminary 
Columbia University Smith College 

Cornell University Syracuse University 

Crozer Theological Seminary Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Dropsie College Church 

Episcopal Theological School Trinity College 

Garrett Biblical Institute Union Theological Seminary 
General Theological Seminary University of California 

Goucher College University of Chicago 

Hartford Theological Seminary University of Michigan 

Harvard Divinity School University of Pennsylvania 
Haverford College University of Toronto 

Hebrew Union College Vassar College 

Jewish Institute of Religion Wellesley College 

Jewish Theological Seminary Western Theological Seminary 
Johns Hopkins University Xenia Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 
Lutheran Seminary, Gettysburg Yale University 
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All orders for back numbers of the JOURNAL should be addressed to the 
JOURNAL OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
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